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SELECTOR A 


The quality of the programmes 
broadcast from this country and the 
Continent is exceptionally good, and lis- 
teners are now as careful in choosing a 
receiver as in choosing a piano or a car. 

Selector wireless receivers have 
always enjoyed a reputation for quality. 
Selectors Ltd. have never attempted 
mass production, preferring to produce 
a perfect instrument for those who want 
quality of tone, reliable performance and 
beauty of appearance before everything. 

The Selector All-Electric set is in 
every respect a triumph. It is a long 
way ahead of contemporary design 
and is in fact the ONLY all-electric 
set incorporating a moving coil loud 
speaker, which can be carried from 
room to room at will. 

The tone of this instrument is 
pure and clear. It gives full value 
to every inflection and 
idiosyncrasy of the hu- 


man voice, both speaking and singing ; 
it fortifies and enriches music while 
reproducing it with perfect fidelity. 

Control is exceedingly simple. All 
the important European stations have 
been “tuned in” at the factory and 
their correct readings are given on a 
chart attached to the set. Any sta- 
tion can be obtained instantly by 
turning the controls to the chart 
reading. The volume can be con- 
trolled. It can be “ just a whisper ” or 
loud enough to fill a hall without 
blare or distortion. 

The receiver will play anywhere on 
being connected to an electric lamp or 
wall socket furnishing A.C. current. 

Pamphlet No. C. 6 giving full par- 
> ticulars will be forwarded on 

request and a demonstration 
arranged without obligation. 
Deferred terms are 
available if desired. 


WG \\ 
Quality Sup 


The Selector All-Elec- 
tric receiver is built into 
a cabinet of selected 
mahogany of a rich, 
pleasing colour. _Un- 
like a number of all- 
electric receivers it 1s 
entirely self-contained, 
requiring no aerial or 
earth wires or separate 
loud speaker. Price 
complete, 


[PRICE 6D. 


SELECTORS LTD., 206 BEDFORD AVENUE, SLOUGH TRADING ESTATE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. ’Phonz: Slough 818. ’Grams: Selectors, Slough 
LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 1 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : Regent 4771 
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SALE 


commences 


MONDAY next 
6th JANUARY 


No Catalogue issued 


PETER ROBINSON, LTD., Oxford St. and Regent St., W. 1. 








At the heart of the wildest winter is Christmas. 





But 


countless seamen knew Christmas only in our Institutes, 
where our Staff welcomed them in your name to a 
Christmas dinner and entertainment in the spirit of 


“ Peace on earth, good will towards men.” 


Our work costs £140,000, for it is going on in 124 Ports. 


Please share in Britain’s work 


for The Brotherhood of the Sea. 








STUART C. KNOX, M.A., Secretary, 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


11 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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queer pipes -and 

















OBL 
North AmeviaantIndian 
The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 
These stems varied a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 


bowls, too, which were made of a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different tribes. 





NOW ALSO IN 20 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland). Ltd. 


KET TINS AT 2/8 c.2.111 






































BAKERS NEW 
OXFORD™ 
Sectional Bookcases 
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The dignified | 14 
appearance of “eS - = 
these well-known ang 
improved Sec- ‘ 
tional Bookcases rp T 


will enhance the 
appearance of 
any room. 

One of the new 
improved Sec- 
tions, with cornice 
and base, will 
make a_ very 
artistic and useful 
Bookcase, and 
forms the founda- 
tion for building 
a larger Bookcase 
when required. 





Write for tllus- : 
trated Catalogue, ! 
showin full: 
range Styles : 
and prices. 
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Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 


Library Specialists, 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32 Old Bond St., W.1. 
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BERSONS _ 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 





OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 





~DECORATIONS 


JANUARY. | 


January derives its name from the Roman god, Janus, 
whose festival fell in that month ; but our Saxon an- | 
cestors called it the ‘* Wolf Month,” because the | 
wolves, driven by hunger, formed packs and raided | 
the villages. Hence comes the expression, ““ Keeping | 
the wolf from the door.” 











In ancient husbandry there is a couplet, 


** If in January you sow oats, 
It will bring you golden groats.”’ 


implying that early provision will bring a rich harvest. 
So with Life Assurance, To reap a golden harvest 
for ourselves in later life, and to keep the wolf from | 
the door of our dependants, we must maka provision 
in our early years, There is no better means of doing 
this than by a With Profit Endowment Assurance in 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 





; f 
| Becailings 
refinement 


the Company with immense reserves and a 42/-% 
annual compound bonus, 


Write to-day for With Profit Prospectus “ A.C.2.” 


| 
Pratts | ™Szanparevee 
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LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA $T.e<4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15aPALL MALL $ ws 


HIGH TEST PETROL& MOTOR OILS || HBIRSERSLT To 
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HOME FURNISHINGS which are never Z 
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“ TRANSAT ” 
the open Sesame 


- ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


No lands offer you such a field for a 
winter holiday—but you must go 
to the South. 


Intense sunshine — cloudless _ skies. 
Oceans of golden sand. Flower- 
decked _ oases, ‘Arabian Nights” 
cities of central Sahara, Imperial 
cities of Morocco, Palaces and loun- 
tains, Mosques and Minarets, an un- 
folding panorama of bewildering sights 
—more Eastern than the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a 
grand luxe tour of your own 
devising, to use your own car, to 
take seats in the fixed itinerary 
coaches, to make a combined Rail 
and Car tour, to make a desert 
crossing—the *‘ Transat ” has irre- 
proachable arrangements—and its 
famous 44 “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels that have made all this 
possible. 


Write for booklet: “ The Magic of 


slam? 

























Compagnie Générale 
panera epapeili yc Ld. - A 
FRENCH LINE. - 

20 Cockspur St., London, $.W.1 











“smoking common tobaccos, 








Bachelor’s Den 


The following exquisite quotation is taken from 

“My Lady Nicotine” by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
OON we are all in the old room again, Jimmy 
on the hearthrug, Marriot in the cane-chair ; the 
curtains are pinned together with a pen-nib, and the 

five of us are smoking the Arcadia Mixture. 

Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, but he is 
a married man, and we seldom see him nowadays. 
Others will be regarded as intruders. If they are 
they must either be 
allowed to try ours or requested to withdraw. One 
need only put his head in at my door to realise that 
tobaccos are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. 
No one who smokes the Arcadia would ever attempt 
to describe its delights, for his pipe would be 
certain to go out. When he was at school, Jimmy 
Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, and he has since 
said that from cane to ordinary mixtures was not 
so noticeable as the change from ordinary mixtures 
to the Arcadia. 

I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with anybody 
about anything. Were I anxious to prove Jimmy’s 
statement, I would merely give you the only address 
at which the Arcadia is to be had. But that I will 
not do. It would be as rash as proposing a man 
with whom I am unacquainted for my club. You 
may not be worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture, 


SIR J, M. BARRIE says ..: “What I 


call the ‘ Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
is the Craven Mixture and no other? 


2 oz. 2!5 
raven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202.2/5. 402.4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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News of the Week 


The Government and the New Year 
A’ the opening of the New Year the burdens and 
anxieties of the Government are ominously heavy. 
Unemployment is a persistent nightmare; and abroad, 
where the Government have so far “ acquired merit,” 
there are more difficult problems than any yet settled. The 
emotional wave of Nationalism in India must be guided 
rather than stemmed. Unwearying watchfulness and 
severe discrimination will be necessary. Next, it must 
be admitted that the inquiry into the riots and massacres 
in Palestine has laid bare a malignant racial antagonism 
so deeply rooted that changes in the machinery of 
administration seem to be almost inevitable. In Egypt 
the Wafd, once more in the saddle and in possession of 
an overwhelming majority, has yet to declare its enig- 
matic feelings about the proposed Treaty. A more 
hopeful, but by no means less difficult, prospect is 
opened up by the Naval Conference in London. 


* * * * 


The Prime Minister seems to be so immersed in the 
preliminaries ‘of the Naval Conference that he has less 
time and inclination than we could wish for demanding 
an. effort. coextensive with the nation for achieving that 


wholesale industrial reorganization which alone can cure 
unemployment. It is true that he invited the House of 
Commons, at the beginning of the past session, to act 
as a Council of State, and that in his New Year’s message 
he has said: “I wonder if we are pulling well enough 
together. Are we facing our industrial difficulties with 
hearts stout and adventurous? The nation calls for 
a union of service in setting our house in order,” but we 
still await the pressing invitation to all parties to make 
those words good. We are convinced that we must 
come to a union of service before industrial and economic 
soundnéss will be possible. 
* * * * 

Why does not the Prime Minister use his great power 

of moral persuasion more vigorously? Does he not 


‘admit that we are in the presence of an industrial and 


financial crisis which requires a vast common effort 
comparable to that which the nation put forth in the 
War? He bound the Americans with spells, but he 
has allowed Mr. Baldwin (if we may judge from the 
New Year’s message of the Unionist leader to the Primrose 
League) to fall back to the position of thinking a denun- 
ciation of Socialism a more useful line of action than a 
demand for all-Party co-operation. There is really 
a huge common garden, and the word to start cultivating 


it must come from the Prime Minister himself. 
* * * x 


General Smuts in the United States 
Not much attention has been given to the visit of 
General Smuts to the United States, but it would not 


‘be surprising if this visit turned out to be extraordinarily 


fruitful, and as useful in its way as that of the Prime 
Minister. There is at present a wide misunderstanding 
in the United States about the endeavours of the rest: of 
the world to build up an apparatus of peace. Those who 
are responsible for these endeavours owe no apology to 
Americans. They took over the idea of the Covenant, 
an American inspiration, and made it what it now is. It 
is an amazingly comprehensive instrument, which 
provides for every emergency, and, above all, secures 
that there can be no repetition of the ghastly and cruel 
mistakes of the Holy Alliance. The fault of the Holy 
Alliance, framed though it was with the most devout 
intentions, was that it tried to keep the peace by allowing 
nobody with a grievance to raise his head. It developed, 
therefore, into a most sinister engine for preserving the 
status quo no matter what oppression it involved. It was 
then that Canning called in the New World to redress 
the balance of the Old. Because the dreadful experience 
was remembered the Covenant was made to include 
manifold expedients for reviewing and correcting injustice. 
x * * * 

Americans, unhappily, are much too apt to think of 
the League as representing an obsolete European ten- 
dency to force the will of a majority upon those who 
dissent. If they had studied the laborious architectural 
work which has been. done upon their own idea, they 
would know that no other schemes but those in existence 
would have sufficed to make the Public Law prevail over 
disturbers of the peace. Yet what an irony we now see ! 
The American newspapers, with few exceptions, believe 
that the automatic cancellation of belligerent -rights- at 
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sea as between members of the League: is somehow a 
wanton challenge to the traditional American champion- 
ship of the Freedom of the Seas. The American Secretary 
of State has handsomely explained to them their mistake, 
but there is still a pressing need for instruction upon 
the elementary historical facts of the League. It is only 
too true that the doctrine of freedom of trade with all 
in times of war remains for Americans like a fly in 
amber—a thing vividly seen within a larger substance 
upon which time has wrought wonderful changes. 


* * * * 


It is precisely in the work of spreading information, 
and enlisting sympathy and understanding for the 
labours of Europe that General Smuts may perform the 
function of a great missionary. No thinking European 
wants a conflict at any point with America. Only her 
intelligent help is sought. But let us add that though we 
do not for a moment expect America to join the League, 
we feel that the present misapprehensions are not so 
dangerous as they seem to be on the surface. Those 
who know anything of America are confident that even 
if that nation of idealists was officially assured in an 
emergency that it was legally quite free to trade as much 
as it pleased with an “ aggressor ”’ it would stoutly refuse 
to “aid and comfort ” him. 

* * * * 
India 

We have discussed the new Indian situation in a 
leading article, and here we need not do more than 
record the chief events. Lord Irwin’s interview at 
Delhi with the leaders of the National Congress on 
Monday, December 23rd, ended in the failure which 
had been expected. Mr. Gandhi, a reluctant member 
of the delegation, made demands which the Viceroy 
could not possibly accept. He stated that it would be 
virtually impossible for representatives of the Congress 
to take part in the proposed Round Table Conference 
in London, unless His Majesty’s Government pledged 
themselves in advance to support an immediate scheme 
for Dominion status. In vain Lord Irwin pointed out 
that the Government could not prejudge any question, 
and that the whole purpose of the Conference was to 
give full weight to every Indian point of view. 

* * * * 


On Friday, December 27th, the Subjects Committee 
of the National Congress at Lahore accepted an extreme 
resolution which Mr. Gandhi had submitted to them 
on the previous day. The resolution—afterwards adopted 
by an overwhelming majority in the Congress—declared 
that the goal of the Congress was “‘ complete inde- 


pendence,” which must take the place of all earlier 
proposals. It also repudiated the Round Table Con- 


ference, and sanctioned a system of civil disobedience, 
including a boycott of all the Legislatures and the non- 
payment of taxes. The date when this campaign was 
to begin was left to the- discretion of the Congress 


Committee. 
x * * x 


The full Congress opened last Saturday and was 
remarkable for a violent speech by the President, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who was educated at Harrow. He 
declared that the brief day of European domination was 
approaching its end. South Africa was not a happy 
member of the Empire. Nor was the Irish Free State. 
“Egypt is drifting away.” (The Pandit did not say 
when Egypt became part of the British Empire). The 
embrace of Empire was not a life-giving embrace of 
affection but an embrace of death. The Empire could 


not be a true Commonwealth so long as Imperialism 


was its basis, and, the exploitation of other races was 
its means of sustenance. He himself confessed to being a 
Socialist Republican. The hereditary Princes of India 
were the relics of a bygone age, and their vicious system 
must go. Violence in his view was a confession of 
despair, but, he added, “If methods of violence will 
rid us of our slavery then I have no doubt we shall adopt 


them. Violence is bad, but slavery is far worse.” 
* * * * 


A singularly ironical comment on this speech was 


afforded by the daily scenes at the Congress Camp [7 
where impassive onlookers watched the curiously excited | 


antics of the Congress Volunteers. 
singing a revolutionary song to the air of “‘ The Wearing 
o’ the Green,” were unable to keep order for the ordinary 
demonstrations of the Congress. ‘The camp was protected 
from the outside by the police. Although Mr. Gandhi’s 
resolution was carried triumphantly, it became known 
that there had been considerable opposition to it in the 
Committee. Nor was. the knowledge of this dissension 
the only cause of anxiety among the Congress leaders. 
News kept coming in from Madras of the resentment of 
the National Liberal Federation against the proceedings 
of the Congress ; and the Congress leaders were in anxious 
suspense about the policy of the Sikh Conference which 
was being held at Lahore simultaneously with the National 
Congress. When we write the decision of the Sikhs is 
not known, but if there is any truth in rumour the price 
of their co-operation with the Congress is so high as to be 
contemptuous. 
** * * 

On Tuesday when Mr. Gandhi denounced violence 
and moved a resolution condemning the bomb outrage 
on the Viceroy’s train he found that it was impossible 
to confine the frenzy which he had unwittingly aroused. 
He spoke amid persistent protests, and the red flags, 
according to the Times Special Correspondent, were 
waved more vigorously than ever. The resolution 
was carried by a very small majority. On Wednesday, 
a resolution was passed for the repudiation of debts. 
Afterwards, thirty members of the Committee resigned 
‘and decided to form a new party. Violence is already 
begetting an active moderation. 

ik * * * 
China and the Treaties 

Last Saturday the Chinese Government at Nanking 
issued a Rescript subjecting all foreigners from New 
Year’s Day onwards to the laws of the Nanking 
Government and of its local representatives. Thus the 
Nanking Government has torn up all the Treaties with 
foreign Powers which confer extra-territorial rights on 
foreign residents in China. It is possible that China 
ought to receive the benefit of some doubt about the 
meaning of this deplorable action. A few days before 
the Rescript was issued there had been a correspondence 
between the Chinese and British representatives, and the 
British Government had declared its willingness to 
regard the “process ”’ of replacing the “‘ unequal” Treaties 
as beginning from January Ist, 1930. The Nanking 
Government, in its reply, thanked Great Britain for her 
sympathy and remarked in effect that any Chinese decree 
which might be issued in consequence would probably 
not be taken amiss. ; 

* * * * 

But Mr. Henderson, of course, never contemplated the 
tearing up of the Treaties. China, as a member of the 
League, necessarily subscribes to international law under 
which Treaties can be ended only by giving the 
prescribed notice or by negotiation. Notoriously 
foreigners in China have no hope of justice in the Chinese 
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courts. Great Britain has shown her genuine anxiety 
to end the old Treaties, which are very objectionable to 
China, so soon as the Chinese can offer adequate 
guarantees for the protection of foreigners. The 
summary action of Nanking, even though it be only a 
“ gesture” to satisfy Chinese opinion and not a thing 
to be taken literally, is a disappointing response to 
British friendliness. 
* * * * 


The German Referendum 

The Referendum on December 22nd against the 
“enslavement of the German people” was the fiasco 
that it was expected to be. Only about six million 
people were prevailed upon to record a vote. This 
result has provoked wry comments among Nationalists, 
and their journalists took pains to explain it away by 
saying that most Germans were too busy buying 
Christmas trees and presents to find time to vote. 
On December 23rd Professor Moldenhauer was transferred 
from the Ministry of Economics to that of Finance, in 
succession to Dr. Hilferding, and Herr Schmidt, a 
Socialist, was appointed Minister of Economics. 

” * * * 

Before The Hague Conference 

No pains have been spared to make the second and 
final Hague Conference fireproof. The German 
delegation, appointed at a Cabinet meeting last Saturday, 
is impressive. It contains the heads of the four 
Departments chiefly concerned, and it does not contain 
Dr. Schacht. ‘“‘Germany’s strong man,” of course, 
repudiates responsibility for anything but the Young 
Plan as he signed it, and he will perhaps exercise a 
more useful influence by remaining in Berlin. The 
French delegation includes three Ministers. It is reported 
from Paris that the difficulties have been carefully 
examined in conjunction with Great Britain. The 
problem of Eastern Reparations is by no means settled, 
but it is nonsense to suggest that squabbles introducing 
the sempiternal Hungarian Optants dispute should be 
allowed to hold up the signature of the Young Plan. 
The French Press, however, is trying to make mischief 
by suggesting that France should raise the question of 
possible ‘* sanctions ” in the event of a German default. 
Even legally there is no case for any such precaution in 
view of the arbitration procedure set up by the London 
Agreement of 1924. 

* * a * 


The Coal Industry 

It is admitted, not only in the Labour Party, that the 
fireworks and the voting in Parliament on the Coal Bill 
set up a smoke screen which has obscured the country’s 
opinion of that Bill. Mr. Graham has lost no time in 
defining the Government’s attitude towards Liberal 
criticisms. On December 24th he issued to the Press 
a promise to hasten the amalgamation of mining 
concerns by reproducing the machinery provided in 
the Act of 1926 for the Railway and Canal Commissioners. 
In this way the worst features of the “ quota” device, 
in so far as it bolsters up the uneconomic pits, should 
be eliminated. The Government recognize also that a 
time limit must be fixed for the operation of the marketing 
schemes. The need to protect the community against 
excessive prices—though it is now generally agreed that 
coal in relation to other commodities has been too cheap 
—is to be met by the Consumers Council which the 
Government had already promised. Good may yet 
come out of evil now that the Government have recognized 
how much support there is for a bolder reorganization of 
the industry. Even now some of the owners are still 


complaining of Government “ interference.” They attri- 
bute their own troubles to the Government’s hours pledge, 
ignoring the facts that nowadays politics and economics 
cannot be separated into watertight compartments and 
that Mr. Baldwin plunged the industry into the political 
arena by his Hours Act, which expires in any case in 
July, 1981. 
* * * * 

The Government are to be warmly congratulated on 
their choice of the British Delegation for the International 
Labour Office Conference on wages, hours, and working 
conditions in the coal industry, which opens at Geneva 
next Monday. The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade will be accompanied by Sir Sydney 
Chapman (with valuable experience on the Economic 
Committee of the League), two members of the Mines 
Department, and the Secretaries of the Mining Association 
and the Miners’ Federation. It is conceivable that an 
international Convention on hours of work may be 
framed for consideration at the next I.L.O. Conference 
in June. 

* * * * 
Mr. Snowden and Safeguarding 

On Monday, December 23rd, Mr. Snowden made his 
statement in the House of Commons with regard to the 
Safeguarding Duties, and, as was expected, he delivered 
sentence of death. Taking his stand on constitutional 
tradition, however, he gave no undertaking as to when 
they would be repealed. What he did say was that, if 
the silk and sugar duties should come under the knife 
of the next Budget, the Government, as an act of grace, 
would devise some scheme of rebates to cover duty-paid 
stocks. Drawbacks would also continue to be paid on 
duty-paid exports. This would apply also to the 
McKenna Duties. 

* * * 
The Honours List 

The New Year’s Honours List, contrary to expectation, 
has not appreciably added to the list of Labour Peers. 
Six new Peerages are created and of these only two go 
to members of the Labour Party—Mr. Arthur Ponsonby 
and Major D. L. Aman. Other new Peers are 
Sir Willoughby Dickinson (Hon. Secretary of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through 
the Churches), Sir William Noble (the well-known ship’ 
owner), Sir Hugh Trenchard (the famous Chief of the 
Air Staff), and Sir Charles Wakefield (who was a 
distinguished Lord Mayor of London). Among the 
women to receive honours we note the name of 
Lady Bailey, well known for her adventurous flights, 
particularly that from the Cape. She becomes a Dame. 
Miss Maude Royden and Miss Gertrude Tuckwell (who has 
performed eminent services for women in industry and 
as Magistrates) become Companions of Honour. 

* * * * 
A Cinema Disaster 

On Tuesday there occurred one of the most terrible 
panics ever known in this country. In a cinema theatre 
in Paisley a film caught fire in the operator’s room and 
the smoke was blown into the hall. In the ensuing 
stampede seventy children lost their lives. The local 
authorities held a meeting on Wednesday to consider 
what relief could be provided for the families, and gen- 
erous contributions have been made to the fund. 

* * * 4 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. on 
December 12th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Tuesday 100%; on Tuesday week, 100; a year ago, 102}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Tuesday 85}; on Tuesday 
week, 853; a year ago, 904. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Tuesday 74} ; on Tuesday week, 74}; a year ago, 79}. 
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Mr. Gandhi’s New Policy 


RITISH Governments have often faced a situation 
in a provisionally dependent country as confusing 
and as discouraging as that which we now see in India, 
and if the present Government should not deal wisely 
with India it certainly will not be because they lack 
a great legacy of experience. Great Britain must,. of 
course, behave “firmly”; but we use that word not 
in its earlier bad sense of suppression as a sufficient policy 
in itself, but in the sense of consistency in keeping the 
real objective in view. The real objective is that the 
peoples of India shall be brought without unnecessary 
delay to the state in which they shall be recognized 
as a community, in all respects equal to the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth. 

From this policy no British Government, whatever 
their party label, ought to be in the least deflected by 
passing follies or terrorism. The British promise must 
hold good because it is a promise. ‘ Be just and fear 
not ” is the right motto. That is to say, that just as no 
sensible British Government would yield what they 
felt they ought not to yield in answer to threats, so 
they would not reduce by one jot the helpfulness and 
concessions which they feel are due to India merely 
because some extremists, in the ascendant for the 
moment, may say that Great Britain has surrendered 
through weakness or fear. Those Englishmen who look 
for “ gratitude,” and are always amazed and resentful 
when they do not receive it, know nothing of the record 
of Great Britain in building up self-governing commu- 
nities. If Great Britain has herself conferred the hope 
of freedom she has also conferred at the same time a 
disposition to impatient and often wild agitation. We 
who 
distressing portents will pass, as they have passed before, 
because we hold to the faith that constitutional methods 
will triumph on their merits. Even in this country after 


the War men turned to exotic revolutionary proposals, 


as though an evolutionary process could really be cut 
short and the summit reached at unprecedented speed. 
The reaction has since come; most of those who were 
the extremists of a few years ago are now watching their 
steps as carefully as any convinced Constitutionalist 
could desire. 

We said recently that there is a present feeling among 
Indian politicians comparable with what is called ‘‘ face ” 
in China. There is a strong desire to win a position of 
high national dignity and honour for India—a desire 
which ought to have full British sympathy, and which 
we shall discountenance at our peril—but it is probably 
true that if the ambition is carefully respected by Great 
Britain the vast majority of sensible Indians will not 
dream of insisting on being left alone to run before they 
can walk. Only madmen suppose that a transference 
of power from the strong and benevolent Central Govern- 
ment to Indians themselves can be accomplished in a 
hurry. Even for people of the Western world, steeped 
in the traditions and practice of self-government, the 
task would be one of years. If we look at affairs in India 
in this light we shall not be dismayed by the folly of the 
Indian Nationalist Congress which has gone back on its 
recent past—on its talk about Dominion status and on 
the all-Parties scheme for self-government—-and has 
declared nakedly for ‘‘ complete independence.” ‘This 


impossible plan, which would reduce India to chaos if it 
could be put into effect at a stroke, is to be supported, 
according to the programme of Congress, by every kind 


«the Indian Central Committee. 


are constitutional democrats believe that these 


of civil disobedience, boycott of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils, boycott of elections, and 
refusal to pay taxes. The suffering which would be 
brought upon millions of innocent people who do not 
know the difference between self-government and the 
rule of the British Raj would be terrible. 

The one thing which could make the Congress policy 
of complete independence take on a look of feasibility 
«would be the existence of a single Indian scheme for 
the governing of an independent, or even a semi-indepen- 
dent country. There is no such scheme. 
Liberals, at their meeting in Madras, have been denounc- 


ing the madness of the Congress. And if we want a more | 


The Indian 





perfect illustration of the inability of Indians to produce 7 


a policy of self-government upon which they can all § 


agree, we have it in the Report published last week of 
It will be remembered 
that this Committee, partly elected from the Legislative 
Council and partly nominated from the Legislative 
Assembly, was created to hold joint sessions with the 
Simon Commission, It had been supposed that the 
Committee would publish its Report simultaneously 
with the Simon Report, but the publication has been 





accelerated, perhaps because the Committee wished to | 


influence the Congress. The main idea of the Committee, 


so far as a main idea can be disentangled, is that there © 


should be full Provincial autonomy under a strong | 
Central Government, and that the element of diarchy © 


which has tentatively, and not altogether successfully, 
been used in Provincial administration, should be 
implanted in the Central Government. Thus it is hoped 


that there would be a gradual transference of authority | 


from British to Indian hands at the centre. 


ss 


¥ 


bitte Crag 


It will be noted that this relatively moderate scheme is 7 
totally at variance with the new Congress idea of complete — 


independence. Nor is that all. The individual reser- 
vations by the members of the Committee are so numerous 
that by the time one reaches the end of the document 
one finds little of the original scheme left. 


Government should develop any weakness. 


ES GR 


One’s chief — 
»impression is that all the moderately-minded Indians | 
are desperately afraid of anarchy appearing if the Central | 
That is 7 
why the members treat changes at the centre with such | 


ee 


remarkable caution, and why many of them demand © 
that even in the Provinces the Governor should retain ~ 


a veto. 
strong language when they contemplate the possibility 
of their subordination to a “‘ Hindu democracy.” 


It was a bad day for Indian democratic development — 


when, under the influence of Mr. Gandhi, the Nationalist 
Congress decided that, as complete independence was 
to be demanded, there could be no question of taking 
part in the Round Table Conference with the British 
Government. The British offer of consultation with 
every variety of Indian opinion before the Reform 
Bill is presented to Parliament has the whole weight of 
British sympathy behind it, and it was made to the 
Indian peoples themselves in generous and graceful 
language by Lord Irwin. Our disappointment that so 
hopeful a suggestion has-been spurned by the Nationalist 
extremists is very keen. We cannot help fearing that 
Mr. Gandhi may be letting loose forces which may pass 
entirely out of his control. We know his hatred of 
violence, and give him full credit for pure intentions, 
but the tone of the Congress—its misguided tolerance 
of law breakers and violence—must be noted. 

The law will have to be maintained; India must be 


As for the Moslem members, they use very e 
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kept safe for innocent people to go on their lawful ways ; 
but at such a juncture it is above all important.to remem- 
ber that the administration of the law must never lapse 
into restrictions and repressions which become vexatious 
and provocative. Freedom to express political opinions 
must be distinguished from freedom to do evil deeds. 
Otherwise the moderate elements will be driven, as always 
happens in such circumstances, into the arms of revolu- 
tionaries. If the British Government hold on their 
course temperately, justly and fearlessly, they will be 
rewarded. The legislative bodies in India will at least 
be freed from much obstruction. The moderates and 
Liberals will have a fairer field.. The great influence of 





Lord Irwin, for whom there is general admiration and 
liking in India, will be felt. 

The merits of Constitutional evolution will at length 
be acknowledged. The truth will be recognized that 
democracy cannot be a series of violent upheavals. And 
we shall be surprised if it is not discovered in good time 
that the only way to reach a status of independence 


within the British Commonwealth is for Indians to 
co-operate with Great Britain in that great adventure 
of nation-building, which is after the hearts of English- 
men, but which requires at least/an equal effort and a 
corresponding good will from those who are to be raised 
to the heights of their desires. 


The French Naval Memorandum 


OWEVER abruptly France may have brought an end 
to dreams of an easy agreement at the London Naval 
Conference she ought to be applauded for the excellent 
clearness and the dialectical vigour of her Naval 
Memorandum. This document makes it at once apparent 
that she bases herself on an order of ideas quite different 
from that now accepted by Great Britain and the United 
States. It is very important, and also very salutary, 
that this should be understood before the Conference 
opens. Otherwise, there may be recriminations that will 
do nothing but poison the atmosphere. 

Although the French point of view is not ours, we must 
say that the Memorandum, granted its premise, is flawless 
in argument. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must have 
had French naval policy continually haunting him when 
he was in the United States. It will be remembered 
how persistently he pointed out that a naval agreement 
which would permanently affect the armaments of the 
world must be universal—that it could not possibly be 
confined to Great Britain and the United States. Any- 
one who wants to understand the full range of the diffi- 
culties before us ought to read the French Memorandum 
very carefully. It points out that Great Britain and the 
United States have taken the Peace Pact as their new 
starting point and their justification for the Naval 
Conference, but it politely begs us both to look back fur- 
ther and admit that all the Powers, except the United 
States, had already founded their schemes of disarmament 
upon the Covenant. How can the Peace Pact and the 
Covenant be taken as interchangeable ? asks the Memor- 
andum in effect. The Covenant has gradually ,been 
fortified by an already large apparatus of guarantees of 
security. But what has been done to ensure the working 
of the Peace Pact ? In fine, France, while paying suitable 
homage to the Peace Pact, definitely prefers the Covenant 
as her fount and buttress. 

In all this presentation of the French case we think we 
may fairly trace a certain misgiving about the Anglo- 
American naval harmony. Of course, Great Britain has 
desired nothing all along but to make agreements where- 
ever they could be made in the cause of naval reduction, 
but she has been a little unhappy in her efforts, partly 
through her own fault. When France and Great Britain 
retired into a corner by arrangement to try to aid the 
work of the Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference by composing their special naval difficulties, 
they reached a solution only to excite the indignation of 
the United States ; and now that the United States and 
Great Britain have come to a provisional naval agree- 
ment the indignation—carefully screened though it is— 
is transferred to France. France is specially anxious to 
remind the United States that in constructing peace she 
has left out security and provided no substitute for it. 

Proceeding logically from her declaration of loyalty 


to the Covenant France goes on to make a statement of 
policy which may roughly be described as “ All or 
Nothing.” She shows that all forms of armament are 
interlocked ; that naval reduction is only-one link in a 
chain; and that any decisions taken at the London 
Conference ought to be regarded as merely a preparation 
for the League’s Disarmament Conference. This, again, 
marks a sharp distinction from Anglo-American policy, 
for both Great Britain and the United States wish to confer 
upon the work of the London Conference a separate 
validity. It ought to be said here, however, that France 
interpolates the remark that if individual Powers repre- 
sented in London care to make agreements between them- 
selves she will not stand in the way, though she cannot 
regard such agreements as being a relevant contribution 
to the real work of the League. 

Next, the Memorandum, in its characteristically 
French strain, reminds the Powers of the nature of the 
guarantees of security by which the Covenant has been 
implemented. France admits that fresh guarantees of 
security may make a difference to the amount of naval 
defence which she will require, but as a matter of principle 
she lays it down that she cannot do more than she pledged 
herself to in Article 8 Of the Covenant—the reduction of 
her armaments “ to tfc lowest point consistent with national 
safety....” The question, then, for her is whether her 
security is sufficient. She cannot see any hope as yet of 
security emerging from the Peace Pact. She must, 
therefore, look elsewhere. Even Great Britain and the 
United States, she hints, are not so indifferent to security 
as they are sometimes fancied to be. Otherwise, why 
have they disputed so fiercely over their mathematical 
ratios ? 

France suggests, in particular, the possibility of a Naval 
Pact in the Mediterranean which might bring in Spain, 
who will not be represented at the London Confere:e. 
The acceptability of this proposal depends upon its exact 
meaning. There has been light talk about “a Mediter- 
ranean Locarno.” That would be far too complicated 
and dangerous. There is a much more useful analogy 
with the Quadruple Pacific Treaty under which the four 
Pacific Powers promised to respect one another’s existing 
rights. Or the recent suggestion of Mr. C. E. Hughes 
might be developed, that the Peace Pact should be given 
a special local validity among the Naval Powers in the 
Mediterranean. 

Finally, we must refer to the French statement that 
any naval agreement in London presupposes an under- 
standing about belligerent rights. This hint is obviously 
sent straight to the address of the United States. As the 
United States stands outside the League all the definitions 
invented by members of the League about public and 
private wars, aggressors and boycotts, have no legality 
for her. When the British Government published a 
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White Paper a few days ago explaining the effect of the 
Optional Clause of the Statute of the World Court, and 
demonstrating that “‘as between members of the League” 
there would no longer be any question of neutral rights, 
the American newspapers—so distant are they from the 
labours of Europe—almost with one accord exclaimed 
that a threat was directed against America’s traditional 
doctrine on the rights of neutrals. Mr. Stimson has 
since exposed their ignorance. The United States alone 
among the Great Powers will—unfortunately—find her 


conduct at sea unrelated to that of the other nations, 
We are not saying this in condemnation, for she has her 
own reasons, which we can respect, for not joining the 
League. The great gap in the reconditioning of maritime 
law is nevertheless a startling fact. Emphasis on it is 
not the least vivid part of the ruthless French exposition. 

Now, we think we know the worst that France has to 
say. It remains for the Conference to prove, as we 
believe it will be able to do, that statesmen bent upon 
peace can rise superior to all technical difficulties, 


In Defence of the Faith 


VII.—Faith 


[Professor Rudolf Otto, one of the most influential of living 
theologians, is well known in this country by his great work, The 
Idea of the Holy.—Epb. Spectator.\ 

HAT is the true meaning of the Christian doctrine 
of the need for “Salvation” and the “ total 
depravity ” of the “natural” man? Ever since it was 
put forward in so extreme a form by Augustine this 
conception has retained its place as a permanent element 
in the mind of Christendom. Yet it propounds a chal- 
lenging problem in interpretation. For though attempts 
to tone down the doctrine or to mitigate its implications 
in practice have always been condemned by the conscience 
of the Church, it yet presents features manifestly impos- 
sible of acceptance. 

We would urge that the Augustinian and scholastic 
formulation of the doctrine, adopted by Luther, involves 
a conceptual scheme which can never express adequately 
its innermost purpose and aim, and which indeed led 
inevitably to dogmatic statements wholly alien to the 
religious conviction that prompted them, and _ flatly 
opposed to the fundamental affirmations of the Christian 
gospel. Hence, for instance, Augustine’s fatal disparage- 
ment of moral effort as such, where it occurs outside the 
bounds of Christianity, by which benevolence or dis- 
interested devotion are explained as disguised self-love 
and ambition. Sometimes Luther uses similar language, 
and he takes over without qualification the anti-Pelagian 
formulas of the ‘‘ unfreedom of the will,” the “ passivity 
of man,” &c. But he charges this inherited terminology 
with a meaning richer than that which the scholastic 
tradition gave it, and one which therefore inevitably tends 
to be obscured and distorted. The central preoccupation 
of the scholastic thought upon this matter was in its 
assertion of a “ moralism” at once supernatural and 
sacramental, the inpouring through “ grace” of a dispo- 
sition (habitus) whereby the enfeebled human will should 
be empowered to produce the “ good works ” which the 
Law at once commanded and commended. At the same 
time this scholastic outlook had an essentially negative 
orientation—viz., towards the state of sin to be overcome. 
In Luther, on the contrary, the orientation is positive ; 
he looks to the “‘ new righteousness ” that is to be attained, 
consisting in the “ fulfilment of the first commandment ” 
by wholehearted reverence, love, and trust in God—a 
purely religious (as distinct from a moral) attitude of mind 
which has nothing to do with psychological questions 
about weakness of will, and refers to a type of experience 
other than that of willing and acting. 

From this point of view “ the flesh ” is not the sensuous, 
self-indulgent life, to be cured by sacramental medicines, 
but it is rather an obstacle in the true way of Salvation, 
the having of God in the heart, which is both man’s 
final goal and first requirement. So that when Luther, 
adopting Augustine’s terminology, affirms “ Justificamur 
non propriis operibus,” he should rather have said simply; 


and Works 


non operibus ; that is “‘ justification ’ 
at all by the way of “ works.” 
Luther’s standpoint is obscured by the traditional 
interpretation of his doctrine—for which in truth he is 
himself in part responsible. According to this, we are 
justified sola fide; but this “faith” is the fiducia, trust, 
which relies on the “‘ merit of Christ,” vicariously achieved 
on our behalf and “ credited ” to the account of the believer 
(imputatio), who thereupon is declared ‘ righteous.” 
But this whole way of regarding the matter conflicts with 
the real meaning of Luther and St. Paul alike. For it 
maintains that the way to “justification” still really is 
that of achievement—viz., the fulfilment of the Law, only, 
the way being too hard for man, the achievement of Christ 
is taken as a substitute; which still leaves God dealing 
with man purely on, as it were, a legal basis. But this 
is just the point of view which both St. Paul and Luther 
really reject. ‘‘ Justification by faith” is no mere 
substitute for a genuine ‘ justification by law.” Rather, 
to seek to be “ justified through the law ” is from first to 
last the essence of “‘ the flesh,” is, indeed, the most heinous 
of ‘‘sins,” for such an attitude misconceives utterly and 
fatally the relation of man to God. 
ception of sin and deliverance from sin was thus distorted 
by the merely rational and ethical scheme through which 


? 


is not to be found 


- it was interpreted. 


A closer examination of the essential elements in 
Luther’s real thought of “Justification ”’ will make clear 
the contrast between his true point of view, falsified by 
an unfortunate choice of terms, and that of the traditional 
Augustinian doctrine. For Luther, then (as for the 
Scottish catechism), the “chief end of man” is not 
primarily “deliverance from sense” or any other 
moralistic aim; nor does he look to ‘ grace” as an 
‘ additional gift ” instilled into man by supernatural and 
sacramental means. Rather it is that a manshould have 
and ‘enjoy ’’ God, possess the coelestia ac divina, have 
“piety” before God, that is, live incommunion with God, 
in and from “faith.” It is just this ‘ faith,” at once a 
cleaving to and trust in God (adhaerere and confidere deo), 
that God claims of man. This is the ‘new life” itself, 
the state of completed being, not merely a means to it. 
It signifies a profound transformation of a man’s whole 
nature, a renewal and reorientation which sets him right 
outside all preoccupation with his own personal self. 
Until he has entered into this experience of God and 
“faith” a man is as much out of his proper element as a 
fish out of water, and all that he is and does in this state 
so alien to his true nature and need must therefore involve 
confusion and error and frustration, 

Accordingly this “faith” is not a mere pis aller, the 
substitute for another more genuine “ justification ” to be 


attained (if only that were not impossible) through | 


“works.” The fault of that point of view is, that by 
focussing attention on an ideal to be realized merely 
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through voluntary effort it tends to shut out the true ideal 
ofa life with and from God. .And so the resultant attitude 
of mind, if maintained in conscious opposition to this 
jdeal, becomes the fatal sin of pride, the stubborn oppo- 
sition to the “* one thing needful,” which Luther calls the 
Devil’s worst snare. 

And it should be clear that this view should lead to a 
valuation of moral good as such (in the purely human 
sphere and apart from the delusion that salvation is to be 
earned by it), very different from the disparagements pro- 
nounced by Augustine and (sometimes) by Luther. 
The latter’s true position gives not the slightest warrant 
to discredit genuine moral goodness as a counterfeit. 
This is indeed a standpoint which even Augustine only 
adopts gud apologist and theologian, and promptly 
forgets when, speaking merely as a man, he acknowledges 
his own debt to the great thinkers of Greece and Rome ; 
a standpoint, further, which involves either totally 
abandoning or distorting, in the interests of some dog- 
matic system, some of the purest utterances of the Gospel 
—for instance, the story of the Good Samaritan, who, 
without sacramental aid and innocent of any dogmas 
about original sin, &c., yet is given as an example of pure 
human goodness, But while insisting on the indispen- 
sable importance of goodness in conduct, we have still 
to maintain, both that “ holiness,” the condition of 
belonging to God, is not the same as moral will and moral 
deed, and further, that even the purest moral volition 
cannot in the nature of things of itself produce faith. 

Here Luther took his stand inevitably and uncom- 
promisingly as an Augustinian against any trace of Pela- 
gianism wherever he found it. But the formulas of the 
school acquire their own special import in his thought. 
He must, in the first place, obviously deny the efficacy 
of merely human power (non propriis viribus, meritis, seu 
For God himself can be found by no “force” 
of man, reached by no “ work ” of man, won by no ‘desert ” 
And the same is true of “ faith.” Faith can 


» arise, God can be gained, only in the pure way of revela- 
_ tion. The search for God cannot even arise, except He 
~ had already shown some traces of Himself to man. Every 
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infusa ac passiva as against justitia acquisita. 
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beginning here must then be ascribed to the action 
of God. 

And so comes Luther’s harshly asseverated “* by faith 
alone,” as the article by which he is prepared to stand or 
He is rejecting thereby the alluring Roman Catholic 
formula, fides caritate formata, which is really (he held) a 
most mischievous heresy inasmuch as it presents the 
poison in the subtlest form, for it makes “ faith ” once 
again an act, to be deserved and achieved, instead of being 
something above and beyond achievement on the part 
of man. 

Accordingly Luther is compelled to defend justitia 
But how 
ill-adapted here is the terminology to the inner meaning 
of his thought! For what he means is not anything that 
could be “ inpoured ” either like a material substance or 
like a supernatural “ disposition.” Such formulas were 
good in so far as they excluded the notion of producing 
what, in fact, cannot be produced ; they are inept, in so 
far as they are charged with the materialistic and sacra- 
mental association of the schools. Instead of infusa 
Luther should have said incensa. For Faith is “ awak- 
ened,” reverence ‘ stirred,’ Love “kindled,” and all this 
through Word and Spirit. They are not, as it were, 
instilled, infiltered, like magical powers (ex opere operato 
non ponenti obicem). So, too, when Luther insists on 
the “wholly passive” attitude of the believer, this expres- 
Sion, unavoidable at that date as a shibboleth, belongs 
wholly to a supernaturalistic, semi-materialistic way of 
thinking. He should have stressed not the passivity 


but the experience. For what. he has in mind is that 
divine illumination, the direct experience of God’s 
favour, which is not dependent on man’s deciding or 
devising, but is always:a constraining and a conquest of 
the “natural man.” And yet the soul, so far from being 
inert and merely passive in this experience, attains for the 
first time its fullest inner vitality and activity. It is, 
indeed, a condition that excludes mere mental passivity, 
and one impossible to a torpid and fundamentally inactive 
being. To emphasize the “ passivity’ misrepresents the 
psychological state of mind by a false mechanical analogy : 
as though the soul were exposed to the divine influence 
as a body impelled by a mechanical force.* 

The “lost” state, then, from which the natural man 
needs deliverance is the inevitable condition attaching to 
creaturehood ; it has no reference to any psychological 
or ethical discussion on will and motive, and it is not to be 
overcome by any moral activity on our part. It means the 
incapacity of the creature to discover and possess the 
transcendent reality except in so far as the latter invades 
experience by a pure act of self-revelation, which on the 
human side is a mystical “rebirth” only possible “ from the 
spirit.” For the Christian this takes concrete form as 
** Justification by Grace purely in faith” apart from works. 
Only when this has been brought to pass does there 
result the judgment of “‘ depravity,” and then merely as a 
retrospective judgment upon the individual’s previous 
life as having been in conflict with the true human ideal. 
But this judgment is only possible from the standpoint 
of religion itself. Until the transforming experience has 
taken place it is impossible and indeed has no meaning. 
And with respect to moral goodness it leads, not to a 
denial of the reality of this, but rather to an acknowledg- 
ment of its possibility, only with the additional admission 
that moral effort itself in all its genuineness is “ flesh” and 
is in antagonism to Spirit so soon as it is presented as a 
rival ‘“‘ way of salvation,” shutting out thereby the 
vision of the transcendent supramundane goal. In a 
word, if it is the chief end of man that he “ glorify and 
enjoy ” God, and if God is in Himself other and more 
than ‘“‘ the moral order of the world,” and to have God 
in faith and nothing less, then it cannot be gainsaid that 
whatever is not of faith is ‘“‘ Sin,” the expression of the 
“lost” state of one who has not realized his own deepest 
nature. Rupo.r Orto. 

(Translated by Prof. Joon W. Harvey.) 


Next week we shall publish the eighth article in this second series, 
“* Personal Immortality,” by Dr. Albert Peel. Previous articles have 
been ‘The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the Bishop of 
Jloucester; ‘‘The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by Canon 
Vernon Storr, of Westminster; ‘* Providence and Free Will,” by 
Rev. F. H. Brabant; ‘ Christianity and the Beyond,” by Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan; “The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. Algar 
Thorold ; and ‘* The Mystery of Suffering,” by the Rev. Dr. Maltby. 


Indian Legislators.—I 


[In the days of Lord Curzon Mr. Arnold Ward spent a year and a half 
travelling in India as a newspaper correspondent. He sat in the 
House of Commons from 1910 to 1918 as Unionist Member for 
Watford. Last winter he returned to India in the capacity of 
Special Correspondent of a London paper. He visited Mr. Gandhi 
at Ahmedabad, and spent some weeks in Calcutta and Bombay, 
but the main part of his visit was devoted to a thorough study of 
the work of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, where he met many 
of the political leaders. Mr. Ward writes in no way as an authority 
on India, but as a student of Indian affairs, and a political observer 
of some experience.—Eb. Spectator.} 


HE Legislative Assembly of India meets in a 
chamber of wonderful beauty, designed by a great 
architect, Sir Herbert Baker. It is built of white stone 
nearly in the shape of a half-moon, and the lower 
walls are panelled in Indian teak, a wood which 
admirably harmonizes with the Indian complexion. Of 





* This is sometimes recognized, indeed, by Luther (cf. Jena 
Edition xvii. 1). 
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the Strangers’ Gallery at Westminster it must be conceded 
that to fill it only increases its unloveliness; but the 
spacious galleries at Delhi, when they are thronged 
on an important occasion, make a warm, coloured scene 
of glorious beauty. Those who have witnessed the play- 
scene in The Show Boat (and who has not ?) may multiply 
that. scene many times to gain an idea of this effect. 
On the floor the seats and desks of the members are 
grouped in the Continental style in a semi-circle round 
the chair of the President, Mr. V. J. Patel. 

To the left of the President sit in order the three parties 
of the Qpposition—the Congress Party, the Nationalist 
Party, and the Independent Party. Together they 
number about seventy-two of the 104 elected members, 
and with the votes of a few free-lances they have a 
small majority over the remaining elected and - the 
nominated members taken together. The nominated 
‘sembers are forty-one in number, of whom about 
two-thirds are officials. The elected members who form 
no part of the Opposition are the European group,:a 
small group which is styled the Central Muslim Party, 
and a few others who cannot be classified. 

The Congress Party numbers about forty members, 
who have behind them the support of a great party 
organization, covering the whole of India. Their object 
is to alter the legal basis of the Government of India 
and substitute self-government for autocracy. With 
this end in view, they have for six years in two Assemblies, 
repeatedly, with the help of their allies, carried resolutions 
embodying “‘ the National Demand.” Rejecting, as they 
do, many of the principles on which the Government 
policy is based, they generally oppose and obstruct 
Government measures. At the same time they achieve 
much useful work by asking questions, by moving 
resolutions on matters of general public interest, and by 
promoting non-official bills. Their work on Select Com- 
mittees, which sit in private, is much commended by 
those who have worked with them. 


Most of the members of this party wear the white 
homespun and the Gandhi cap. They are well drilled 
and well organized and their attendance in the House 
is praiseworthy. They contain in their ranks many 
excellent public speakers, and there is diffused among 
them, generally speaking, a high level of knowledge and 
education. A few members speak in a rather cross and 
fretful tone, but such men are to be found in every 
Assembly. On the whole I found much less bitterness 
than I had been led to expect. Speeches generally conform 
to a high standard of courtesy and decorum. Sometimes 
the speakers quote snatches of Urdu verse, folksongs, 
and proverbs in their mother-tongue. On days when 
obstruction has been ordered it is interesting to watch 
ittle groups rise incessantly to catch the President’s eye :— 


‘* No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, such concord is in heaven.” 


The leader of this powerful party, the Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, by common consent future Prime Minister of 
India, is in his sixty-ninth year. Before the War an 
eminent lawyer at Allahabad, he lived in Western style, 
entertained liberally both Indian and British friends, and 
had a curious fondness for smart attire. It is said that 
the future champion of “ khaddar” was clad from head 
to foot in suitings supplied by Savile Row, and in lingerie 
which, for fear of the Indian dhobi, was consigned weekly 
to the blanchisseuses of the Seine. 

Not till after the War did he take seriously to politics, 
and then his eloquence and force of character carried 
him at once into the front rank. In the non-co-operation 
time he went to prison, after which he made a bonfire of 
his English wardrobe and forsook his western ways. In 


the Assembly he represents a constituency which is named 
“The Cities of the United Provinces.” They are seven 
in. number, and they are the most famous cities of 
Hindustan. In appearance he is every inch a leader; 
you cannot fail to be impressed by the stately figure 
clad in a long, close-fitting tunic of white homespun, 
and by the fine massive Roman head. 

His Report is written in a crisp, terse English.of which 
the pre-War Indians were never masters. His speeches 
are most impressive, and his great qualities of character 
and intellect in every way fit him for his high position. 

There is a small trace of pique in his temperament, for 
which you must allow; but this nuance in no way mars 
a character essentially manly and robust.: I have no doubt | 
whatever of his attachment to the British connexion ; 
but he is hard pressed by the Independence faction, 
and it may be that this great Indian is destined to suffer 
the same fate as Mr. John Redmond suffered at the hands 
of Sinn Fein. 

On the Pandit’s left sits the Independence leader, Mr. | 
Srinivasa Iyengar, who represents the City of Madras. 
He has a consummate legal brain, and there is nothing 
he loves more than showing it off, not in a conceited way, 
but as a few de joie. His speeches have real dignity, 
in spite of an almost Irish impudence, and an insouciant 
Birrell-like vein of humour, which make him a very 
attractive figure. I did not seek an interview with him, 
because I did not wish to have a breeze with him about | 
his oath of allegiance, but I enjoyed his speeches as much | 
as those of any member of the House. 

Beyond him the Swarajist front bench falls off sadly, 
for it is tenanted only by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, an orator © 
from Bombay who lacks the dignity of his colleagues, | 
and by Maulvi Mohamed Shafee, the bearded leader of © 
the Moslems of Behar. But beyond these again we come | 
to the most interesting party in the House. 





The Nationalist Party consists of only eighteen 
members, but among them are many of the most prominent 
and distinguished men in Indian public life. The party © 
is almost a picked team, like a troop of officers without — 
any rank and file. The reason for this is that the Congress _ 


’ Party is one of those organizations which limit the [ 


independence of their members in Parliament and seek 4 
to dictate their policy and actions from outside. é 

The Nationalist Party has no organization in the” 
country ; it consists of the more independent Nationalists bs 
who have gained election without pledging themselves — 
to the Congress ticket, and who desire to act together ~ 
free from outside control. Strangely enough, the leader 
of the party is an exception to this rule, and is himself 
an ex-President of the Congress and a prominent Congress © 
leader; but among his followers are men who are) 
threatened by Congress opposition at the next election. 
This is a domestic mystery which I cannot attempt to 
explain. : 





The leader of the party, the Pandit Madan Mohun ~ 
Malaviya, is a very eminent man, who, if we take every- * 
thing into account, is a figure about equal in importance — 
to the Pandit Motilal Nehru. With Mr. Gandhi, they — 
make up the triumvirate of Hindu leaders with whom 

Britain has to deal. He is the same age as his brother 

Pandit, and he follows the same profession, but his | 
connexion with public life has been much longer, for 
he entered the Imperial Legislative Council as long ago ~ 
as 1910. He is an orthodox high-caste Brahmin, he is | 
Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University, and the! 
influence which he wields and the love and respect which s 
he enjoys among the Hindus are very great indeed.” 
An Indian member on the Government side of the House, © 
speaking in debate in February last, said that if any one © 
man might be regarded as the leader of the Hindu 
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community, that man was the Pandit Malaviya: It is a 
wonderful thing to contemplate, that one man should 
be the leader of 200,000,000 ; and he may with some truth 
be said to be the leader of them all, for in the Hooghly 
at Caleutta in December he washed the untouchables 
with his own hands. 

It is a nice point whether he or the Pandit Motilal 
Nehru speaks the finer English. Both have acquired a 
great mastery over the English tongue, but while the 
Nehru sentences are crisper and more robust, the 
Malaviya vocabulary is wider, the syntax more flexible, 
the diction more choice. He says hard things about the 
Government, and often impugns the sincerity of British 
statesmen, but his bitterness and Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
fall far short of the bitterness of the Adams brothers, 
or of the bitterness of Parnell and Healy, to quote two 
eases of Nationalist leaders against the British, over 
whose country the national flag now flies. No one 
responds more readily to generous treatment; no 
leader was ever freer from thought of self. 

Age sits lightly on the slender, erect, handsome figure, 
clad in white achkan and long white dupatta, and there 
is no faltering in the courage with which, in his sixty-ninth 
year, he enters on the great struggle of his life. 


* His skin was dark as bronze ; his face 
Irradiate, but yet severe. 
His eyes had much of love and grace, 
But glowed so bright, they filled with fear.” 

The Pandit is not dark as bronze; he has the normal 
hue of Upper India. But I have quoted those lines of the 
young Bengali poetess because the rest of the stanza 
conveys some idea of the nobility of his countenance 


and the greatness of his heart. ARNOLD Warp 


(To be continue’.) 


Towards International 
Understanding 


[The Board of Education has set in operation a system of ex- 
change of assistants between English and German secondary schools. 
This has led to the formation of sub-committees in each country— 
the link being supplied by the Anglo-German Academic Board—to 
develop this process of mutual knowledge, and a joint mecting is 
to be held in London this month. In view of thé more ambitious 
plans for co-operation between English and German educational 
institutions we are glad to publish this record of an experiment in 
this field made last summer.—Ep. Spectator.] 


N experiment of an interesting character was carried 

out last year at Gresham’s School, Holt. There has 

been an interchange of visits between this school and the 
Aufbauschule, of Neukélln, Germany. In April twelve 
boys from the Sixth Form at Holt were the guests, with 
other Public School boys, of the German school, and in 
October the top form of the dufbauschule lived for a week at 
Gresham’s School. The Neukélln school is a large Berlin 
day school, so that it was impossible for the English party 
to live at the school. Instead, they were housed in a 
large building on the outskirts of the city, with boys 
from the upper forms of the German school, and came 
into Berlin each day by train. They shared dormitories ; 
played games and attended classes together; and at 
the end of the visit wandered through Saxony, spending 
successive nights at the Jugendherbergen or Youth 
Hostels that are to be found in so many German towns 
and villages. The visit lasted three weeks, and so 
gave the English boys an opportunity of appreciating in 
an intimate way what school life in another country was 
like. In their turn, the boys from Neukélln had every 
opportunity during their stay in England of seeing all 
sides of English school life. They lived with the boys 
in the School Houses and shared in their life. In form- 
room and laboratory, on the playing fields, and in the 
studies, they entered with enthusiasm into the activities 


of the school, and in a surprising way fitted easily into 
its normal life. 

Those who took part in this experiment felt that they 
had gained a great deal from it. To a certain extent the 
success in this particular case was perhaps due to the 
special characteristics of the two schools taking part in 
the interchange. The Neukdlln school .is the largest 
State secondary school in Germany, and is, at the present 
moment, in the hands of a very enlightened head- 
master, Dr. Karsen, engaged in the process of building 
itself again out of the ruins of the old German educational 
régime. Dr. Karsen has visualized clearly an_ ideal 
school, and is engaged energetically in building it up. 
His plans for his school have been published fully in 
German papers. The interesting thing, from an English 
point of view, is that he aims at producing results not 
unlike those actually achieved in some English Public 
Schools. At Neukdlln, as elsewhere in Germany, they 
are still experimental in education, and are anxious to 
learn what they can from the experience of English 
educationists. With them, self-expression is carried 
to a point where, to the English mind, there is a danger 
of a lack of the kind of ordered life in which virtues of a 
social character are fostered. At Holt, the thing that 
struck them most was the existence of a spirit of 
co-operation in school life and a combination of freedom 
with discipline that was unlike anything they had met 
with in Germany. 

This experiment raises the question as to what 
advantages might follow from a wider extension of these 
interchanges and also of their practicability. There are, 
first, the quite obvious advantages from the point of 
view of curriculum. As regards knowledge of the 
language and literature of a country, the outlook of a 
boy may be completely changed by such a visit ; it will 
certainly be made much more vivid. The German boys 
at Holt had read Shaw, Galsworthy and Bennett, among 
other English authors, and were full of eagerness to 
discuss their books with English boys. If, for example, 
before such a visit took place, each party prepared, as 
a piece of joint work, a study of the geographical features 
and_ historical associations of the region visited, field 
work could be carried out which would enliven the study 
of history and geography. 

It is, however, the less obvious advantages that are 
the more real and permanent. This kind of visit, if 
widely extended, would do much to break down the 
barriers of suspicion and misunderstanding between 
nations. A reporter of a Berlin newspaper, describing 
the English visit to Neukélln, said that he was unable to 
understand the German spoken by the English boys, or 
the English spoken by the German boys, but they 
seemed to understand each other perfectly. He described 
their common language as the language of youth. The 
broadened outlook that follows this kind of experience 
would be bound to find reflection in later years in a 
more sympathetic understanding of international affairs. 
It would do something to produce that body of opinion 
which is needed to make the work of the League of 
Nations effective in the life of the world. 

Another advantage, of a similar kind, comes from the 
fact that boys begin to appreciate the existence of 
differences in national life, which do not divide one 
nation from another, but enrich the life of the whole. 
It was symbolic of this that, on the last evening of their 
stay at Holt, German and English boys gathered round 
a piano and sang sea shanties and Volkslieder in turn. 
Both were typical of the contribution that each country 
can make to the life of the world. So these visits, 
besides broadening the outlook, might also stimulate the 
highest type of patriotism. And the effects of such a 
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visit are by no means confined to the boys who take part 
in it. The whole school is profoundly affected by it. 
The good results are not even confined to the present 
generation at a school. An Old Boy of Gresham’s 
School in Cologne wrote, shortly after the account of 
the visit had appeared in the German papers, to say 
that the Germans whom he met there told him how much 
they appreciated the fact that German boys were 
received as friends in an English school, and. spoke of 
the confidence that it aroused in them as to the good will 
of the English people. 

There is another advantage still that might follow 
from an extension of these visits. This is the effect which 
they might have on the educational system of the 
countries taking part in them. In Germany they 
recognize that we possess in our schools a quiet faculty 
of acting in a corporate way that they have not got. 
Sometimes this very thing has led with us to poverty of 
individual life or harmful repressions. Their educational 
life is full now of vitality and elasticity, and they can 
teach us the value of individual effort. Perhaps we 
have something to give them in the way of learning to 
act together, so that school life becomes more the life 
of a family and less that of an institution. 

The only remaining question concerns the practicability 
of these mutual visits. Obviously they are things that 
cannot be artificially organized. They must grow, as 
this one did, out of personal contacts. There are many 
organizations in the various countries that would assist 
in this. If each school entertains its party, the only 
expenses are those of travel. In the case of Boarding 
Schools the extra number of, say, twelve can be 
accommodated fairly easily. The boys are divided 
amongst the School Houses and very little organization 
is needed. In the case of Day Secondary Schools, the 
problem would be solved by the families of boys at the 
school offering each to entertain one or two visitors, 
The German Government makes grants to cover 
travelling expenses, and our own Government might 
very well follow their example. Railway and shipping 
companies are very generous to schools, and, both in 
England and Germany, a fifty per cent. reduction was 
allowed. France, Italy, Holland and Denmark are all 
within reach, and, if the will were present, the difficulties 
in the way of interchange of visits would be overcome. 

There are many powerful forces in modern political 
life working for peace and international understanding. 
If anything can give to their work a hope of permanence, 
it will be the presence of a growing understanding of 
other countries in the mind of the youth of the world. 
If experiments, of the kind that has been described, do 
anything to strengthen the hands of those who are 
working for conciliation between nations, they deserve 
all the encouragement that we can give them. 


The Anarchy of Books 


i, pear could the principles of Malthus be 
applied with such beneficial effect as in the world 
of books. In no other sphere do we suffer so much 
from the discomfort of over-population. Publishers 
and authors conspire to produce books the majority 
of which are unwanted foundlings within six months 
of their publication. In England alone over twelve 
thousand books come to light every year; according 
to Sir Ernest Benn, two thirds of them are, financially, 
failures. In fiction conditions are still worse. Some 
8,500 novels are issued annually, and nine out of every 
ten of them fail to produce a profit for those who have 
undertaken their publication. The publishers, the most 


adventurous of modern producers, continue to issue books, 


trusting to the large profits of a rare popular success 
and confident that the libraries, which apparently pur- 
chase some 75 per cent. of the books sold in this country, 
will protect them from absolute bankruptcy. These 
conditions have become more emphatically apparent 
to anyone who hss watched the orgy of book production 
during the last few months. The publishers for some 
reason which has never been fully explained concentrate 
their main activity on the autumn months, more par- 
ticularly in late October and the early weeks of November. 
In those who have the dubious privilege of seeing the 
whole production of such a season there arises. a feeling 
of awe that anyone could have the courage to publish 
so much, and a sense of bewilderment that so many 
men and women consider that they have a vocation 
for the profession of letters. 
is to attempt to comment on the output a modern autumn | 
publishing season is like a long nightmare. 


To those whose duty it | 


The offices 





of literary editors present a scene of massed confusion, 
while nimble but harassed reviewers attempt to assess 7 
within the few essential weeks the varied product of | 


what is presumably the creation of months of concen- e 


trated effort. Meanwhile what does the public do? 


One begins to wonder whether the public is aware that i 


anything has happened at all. 


That books are read one can admit; the prosperity 


of the circulating libraries and the statistics issued © 


i 


by the municipal circulating libraries are proof enough — 


of that. 


But the cultured public in England while” 
ready enough to borrow books refuses to buy them. — 


In dealing with the author we are a most immoral nation, ~ 


A library buys fifty copies of a book and five hundred | 
people read it; we are not in the least perturbed that 7 


we have paid the author only a tenth of the price that — 


he has bargained to receive. 


Each time one visits a_ 


theatre one makes a direct contribution to the author! 


of the play but those who pay half a guinea for a seat | 
in the theatre, and a few hours swift amusement, will 


hesitate before they pay seven and six for a book which — 


may give them pleasure for years. 


and read it with the finger marks of the last conspirator 
still fresh upon it and its covers stained and worn. 


They prefer to enter — 
- into a conspiracy with other readers to borrow the book ~ 


The © 


publishers acquiesce passively, for the libraries offer them — 


a minimum guaranteed sale. 
sufferer, and it is pathetic to recall that while in the 


The bookseller is a mute 


eighteenth century the bookshop was a social centre for — 
men of good taste, it is to-day an honest calling notably © 


on the decline. 


The answer which comes readily to those who are 
satisfied with things as they are is that books are too 
numerous to buy and that libraries are the sole access 
to books that the poor possess. That books are too 
numerouseis true, but the economic condition of the book 
trade is largely responsible for the congestion. If the 


publisher had to settle the problem whether a given) 
book was one that the public would buy he would reject 


half the volumes that now appear in his lists. All he 
has to decide is whether a book is one that the public 
will borrow. The libraries are his insurance against 
absolute loss, and moderate sales on a vast number of. 
books serve him as well as an enduring sale on a limited 
number of volumes. His tendency, too, is to force up 
the price as high as the libraries will allow and almost 
to ignore the possible private purchaser. If the publisher 
relied on an extensive book-buying public he would — 
reduce the number of books that he published and also | 
the price of the individual volume. 
pleads poverty pleads indifference. We can all, except” 
the very poor, get what we want most in life. It may 
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be true that many can afford only one book a year and 
many only a dozen, but if the public. would only buy 
the books that it can afford the whole problem of the 
production of books in England would bear a different 
aspect. 

My plea is not that of a disgruntled author. I have 
no grievance against publisher or library, and I am not 
a bookseller, but I am satisfied that the libraries are 
inducing a slave mentality in the English reading public. 
A public that bought books would read far less fiction 
than English readers consume to-day, and it is high 
time that the creative writer was liberated from the 
tyranny of this most pedestrian of forms. Meredith 
and Hardy wished to be poets and the English book- 
borrowing public drove them into prose fiction. No 
man in England to-day can make a living by writing 
poetry; the libraries do not favour it. Nor has a 
book-borrowing public any sense of adventure; it 
never discovers books for itself as it might do if the 
publishers presented more limited lists of more worthy 
volumes. ‘The danger is that the book societies will end 
what the libraries have begun, and we shall have our 
books chosen for us as they were in our schooldays when 
we suffered the censorship of a pedagogue. It would be 
a healthy thing if all the libraries in England were 
closed for six months or a year. A bewildered public 
would be forced to visit that most honest of all middle- 
men, the bookseller, and might discover with the years 
that the possession of books is an investment as well as 
a pleasure. The writers who must write will continue 
to do so, and the many who produce books because 
mere book production is a facile form of mental employ- 
ment would turn to other and more useful work. 

B. Iror Evans, 


The Cat 


™% ISS AUGUSTA sat down on a scat in St. James’s 
4 Park, trembling with terror. It was only 
yesterday that she had allowed herself to realize the 
truth ; but, since then, she seemed to have passed through 
an eternity of misery. 

She kept the closed basket on her knee for some time, 
protecting it with her arms, and glancing furtively to left 
and right at the passers-by to see if they were taking 
unusual notice of her. She was, and always had been, 
abnormally sensitive to ridicule, and what she was doing 
now would be sure to arouse comment. That seemed, 
indeed, to be the main feature of her life. Wherever she 
went, whatever she did, she always caused amusement, 
and in consequence she had learned to shrink from the 
world ; from herself even. It had become a habit that 
affected her physical appearance, for when she sat down 
she looked like a bird in the snow, self-protective, her 
head sunk in her shoulders, and her beady eyes glancing 
to left and right from under drooping lids. The passage 
of time had made this trait noticeable even when she 
walked ; and now, as an elderly woman, she had a curious 
trick of hurrying along as though escaping out of a crowd, 
her body contracted, and her elbows drawn in to her 
sides. 

The trouble had begun in the palmy days when she was 
a girl at an exclusive boarding-school. She had been an 
impulsive, tender-hearted little thing then, ready to fling 
her arms round the neck of any companion, and to 
confide her joys and loves to the most chance acquaintance. 
She had really been rather embarrassing, and her school- 
fellows had resented this too ingenuous intrusion of the 
girl’s inmost self. There had been one outstanding 
instance when Augusta had set her heart on winning a 
certain prize which had been offered for recitation. The 


whole school knew about it weeks before the event, and 
was heartily sick of her gushing optimism and her out- 
spoken calculations as to her chances of success. Then, 
when the day had come, she stuttered and stumbled 
with nervousness, and the prize was carried off by a quiet 
little girl in spectacles. Augusta suffered from that all 
through the following term. It should have made her 
quieter ; but she was irrepressible, and perhaps stupid. 

Schooldays over, she had been sent to Paris with her 
elder sister and a governess. The sister was a brilliant 
girl, with a fine exterior, a sort of American finish, and 
an expert manipulation of her own world. This model 
of efficiency found an equally rich and brilliant husband 
in Paris, the pick of the English colony. The wedding 
was hardly over when the crash came, and Augusta’s 
father was ruined. 

The bewildered girl threw herself on the bosom of 
society, and was speedily repelled. She tried various 
expedients for augmenting the small income which was 
her share of the salvage. She came back to England and 
entered a school of handicrafts, where she learned to 
weave, and to love. For there she met a painter; a 
tall, grey-eyed, self-confident giant, who was very 
pleased with life and himself. He was deeply interested 
in his own emotions, so much so that he hardly noticed 
hers, except as a source of amusement. She had not yet 
learned to restrain herself in the art of self-expression. 
She threw everything and every feeling with all her might 
—and missed the target. Her lover was a graceful 
creature, and her clumsiness would have hurt him had 
he been fond cnough of her. As it was, he merely 
ridiculed her vain attempts to show him the depths of 
her passion. Two years of this relationship left her more 
bewildered than ever, and when he went off to America, 
and to success, she decided to retreat from the world 
and to find out what was wrong with her life. So she 
joined forces with an elderly woman in a cottage in 
Surrey, and sat at the feet of this latter-day Penelope, 
humbly learning the initial secrets of the handloom. 

Unfortunately the cottage was damp, and the ménage 
very impoverished and unpractical, and, after several 
years of floral design and voluntary semi-starvation, 
Augusta was stricken with rheumatic fever. Admonitory 
relatives came to the rescue, and she was subjected to 
two years of complete inaction, after which her sister 
carried her off to France and installed her in the nursery. 

Her simplicity appealed to the children, particularly 
to the eldest, a charming little fellow of eight, who had a 
temperament that resented the hard, efficient world in 
which his parents moved. “ Auntie”? became a con- 
fidante, a fellow-conspirator, who enabled him to escape 
to an El Dorado of enthusiasms and cloudy heroism. 
She worshipped him, and he accepted all that she 
squandered on him. 

When as a young man he went reluctantly to Oxford 
he wrote to her two or three times a month. Afterwards, 
things did not go well with him, and her heart bled for 
her darling. His parents were not so kind, but gave him 
a small income and advised him to pull himself together. 
Instead of that, he took to writing, and to a little hole- 
and-corner publishing, none of it remunerative. Then 
he married, and lost his wife after a twelvemonth. So 
Auntie came back to him, and looked after the baby girl, 
for by this time both his splendid parents had gone the 
way of all flesh. 

There followed a few purposeful years, during which 
she gave herself to the sickly child, carrying it through 
one illness after another, while the father continued in 
his course of thriftless idealism. Still Augusta had not 
learned from experience. She continued to squander 
herself, her whole self, reserving nothing against a rainy 
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day, keeping back no moiety of ‘herself as an assurance 
of future emotional security. 

At last—this happened nine years ago—the child of 
ten had fallen ill for the last time. Month after month 
of quiet agony passed over the heads of the father and 
Aunt Augusta. They watched the wistful little life 
veering and flickering like the flame of a dying candle. 

** Auntie,” the child said one day in a voice weary of 
the monotony of bed, and picture books, and the pain of 
weakness, ‘‘ Auntie, I should love a kitten of my own.” 

** You shall have one, sweetheart,” the devoted woman 
whispered ; and that same day she had gone out and 
chosen a round-faced tabby, which she carried home 
under her coat. He was christened John, ‘‘ because he 
looked so serious,” and his erratic conduct filled the last 
few weeks of the cbild’s life with delight. When, after 
his playful moments, he snuggled down on the quilt, in 
the thin shelter of the invalid’s arm, her joy was 
complete. 

After it was over, the grief-stricken father decided 
that the other end of the world was the place chosen for 
the fulfilment of his hopes, and he fled to New Zealand. 
Augusta remained with the kitten, and the half of her 
small income, the emigrant having been forced by sheer 
necessity to take the rest. 

So Augusta remained with the kitten, numbed—and 
alone. She found herself a bed-sitting-room in a quiet 
street behind the Abbey, and there she continued her 
existence, gradually creeping back to a realization of her 
loss. 

Time passed, and the kitten grew up into a stately 
gentleman, as though aware of what had been entrusted 
to him. He would sit in the window-ledge ruminating, 
possibly over that emotional crisis of his youth. He had 
certainly acquired human faculties of understanding, for 
by a process of purrings and rubbings and pacings to and 
fro he established an intercourse with his mistress as 
eloquent as speech. 

Gradually the warnings of experience faded again from 
Augusta’s mind, and, in defiance of the past and its 
rebuffs, she put the whole of her being into her relation- 
ship with her John. He seemed to be the first who 
really understood the extent of her gift, and he did not 
resent its lavishness. He. was the only one who had 
sufficient gravity and dignity not to be humiliated by so 
complete an oblation. 

Month after month, year after year, the perfect relation- 
ship continued, untouched by accident or faithlessness. 
She was alone with him; and he was her present world, 
painfully dear to her because he carried all that remained 
of another world of memory, the short years of her 
pseudo-motherhood. 

And now, in his blind old age, she was ministering still. 
He was too ill and infirm to prowl about alone, and 
every evening she brought him downstairs into the yard 
at the back of the house, or to the mews beyond it, for a 
little exercise before the night. He never went far from 
her side, but walked sedately and without much interest, 
round the pails and various flotsam and jetsam. 

It was only since the coming of the spring weather 
that the thought had occurred to her of carrying him 
to the air and sunshine of the Park. She found a new 
lease of hope, and under the happy impulse she ventured 
out one day, after giving him his bread and milk, and 
bought a large basket with a lid. She made a padded 
quilt for the bottom of it, and, wrapping John in. his 
blanket, put him in. He was frightened, filled perhaps 
with an intuitive knowledge that when cats are taken 
away in baskets it is with some ominous purpose. 

Her own heart sank, too; she did not know why, 
except that so much courage was needed to take him 


far away from home. 
eye of the world. 
This morning a hopeless pilgrimage was made to the 
Park. The keepers had begun to notice her, and to-day 
she could feel them glancing covertly, and was sure of 
the humorous tremor of their lips. Passers-by, too, 
glanced down at this elderly woman, so obviously a | 
spinster, who sat bent over the bundle on her lap. The 
old cat’s head protruded like that of a tortoise from its 
shell, with the same heavy-lidded sleepiness. The fire of 
life was gradually subsiding, and he dozed, oblivious 
even of the sunshine, and the tempting flutter of sparrows 
and pigeons round about the seat.. Augusta just sat, 
patiently, looking stonily across the lake at the young 
promise of spring in the shrubs and trees on the island, 
Sometimes she would glance down at him, bend lower | 
and whisper something—perhaps reminding him of a 7 
happy moment in the past. But he had gone beyond 7 
response, though once or twice there was the faintest 
twitch of an ear that might have meant that he under- | 
stood and remembered. The young leaves glittered 
above, and the joy of new life shone in the faces of the 
people who passed by, eyeing Augusta with such tolerant | 
curiosity and amusement. Ricuarp Cuurcu. & 


And also there was the prying 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Moscow. 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—It is, perhaps, not generally realized that the past year | 
has brought to the Soviet ‘Union a new revolution, in com- 
parison with which the coup de main which seized power in 
Petrograd in 1917 seems little more than embryonic. What | 
is now in progress is an attempt to change, suddenly, violently 
and completely, the Iife-ways, customs and agricultural 
methods of a hundred and twenty-five million peasants, © 
which had been only superficially affected by the Bolshevik 
revolution or the civil war. Both events, of course, influenced 
the fate of individuals, but the sluggish current of village life 7 
flowed on as before. Old authority was replaced by new, the 
landowner disappeared and his land was divided by his | 
tenants, or became State property, but the peasants con- 
tinued to farm their holdings in narrow strips, leaving one 
third fallow, as had been done for centuries. Until this year 







- agricultural methods in Russia, for the great majority of — 


peasants, were those of mediaeval Europe. 

Early last spring, however, Stalin won the Kremlin Execu- 
tives and the Communist Party in general to a vigorous 
“leftward” or socializing policy. The autumn-sown grain 
had wintered poorly, and it was necessary to make a great 
effort. At once all the energy of the Party and the whole 
mechanism of Government which it controls was directed ~ 
towards the socialization of agriculture by the introduction of | 
collective farming in place of the old individual system. ~ 
Favoured by climatic conditions, the harvest proved excellent, 
and the new “collectives,” which included about ten per cent. | 
of the total, as compared to less than three per cent. the 
previous year, gave results superior to those of the individual 
system which they had superseded. 

The Kremlin lost no time in capitalizing this success. It 
was decided that the State “ grain collections,” which pro- 
vided some twelve million tons of grain for the urban centres 
and the Army, should be completed by December Ist. For- © 
merly they were allowed to run from July to July. In | 
addition, a new “ collectivization ’’ campaign was begun to © 
bring as many peasants as possible into the collective move- & 
ment. This provoked resistance. ‘Foreign observers wrote — 
about outraged liberty; the Russian Press admitted. that 
class war had been extended to the villages. But the real 
struggle was between old methods and new, the innate indi- 
vidualist conservatism of the Russian peasants against 
economic progress, the ancestral strip against the modern » 
farm. The peasants used their ancient weapons, arson and | 
assassination. The State retaliated with death by shooting. 
But on December 7th the Soviet Parliament in session in the 
Kremlin was informed that the grain-collection programme 
had been completed to 100.2 per cent. . Secondly, the total © 
area of winter sowing had been increased by four and a half 
per cent., but the “ collectivized ’’ area had increased three 
and a half times. Thirdly, the State farms, or ‘* grain 
factories,’ as they are called, had a planted acreage.seven and 
a half times greater than last year. In short, the State had 
won the first round of the struggle. 

_ A week later the Council of Commissars issued a pronuncia- 
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mento which sets the seal on victory. The “ socialized 
section ” of next year’s harvest will be approximately thirty 
per cent of the total thirty million hectares of collective 
farms, 3.7 million hectares of State farms. The sown area 
will be eleven per cent greater, and the yield per acre, due to 
better methods, eight per cent greater. Not even the 
Bolshevik Kremlin can control the weather, but, given fair 
climatic conditions, twenty million tons of grain will be 
added to next year’s agrarian budget if the Kremlin’s 
programme is carried out. 

As to the latter point, small doubt is possible ; because 
the peasants are not only being driven but also enticed 
towards collective farming. The State will devote eight 
hundred and fourteen million roubles to financing next year’s 
harvests, credits for tractors and tools and _ harvesting 
machinery, and tested seed and fertilizers and buildings and 
schools and hospitals and créches. Most of this golden 
stream will flow towards the new collectives, to gild for the 
conservative peasant his bitter pill of change. 

The “ agrarian revolution,” as Soviet leaders do not fear 
to call it, has been accompanied by a startling industrial 
development. In October and November Moscow received 
the figures of the first fiscal year (ending September 30th) 
of the “Five Years Plan.” They showed an unexpected 
increase of national productive power, although there were 
deficiencies in the reduction of first costs, and some doubts, 
later substantiated, as to the maintenance of quality. On 
the whole, however, industry like agriculture had justified 
the Kremlin’s hopes, and the voices of doubters and 
* defeatists ? sank low. Whereupon the Kremlin decided, 
and put before the recent session of “ parliament ” (which 
duly ratified it) a yet more ambitious programme. The 
State .budget should be increased from eight milliards of 
roubles last year to eleven and a-half milliards. Capital 
investment in industry and agriculture was fixed at seven 
milliards. Industrial production as a whole should increase 
thirty-two per cent, and production of machines, &c. (that is, 
the means of production) forty-five per cent. Last year’s oil 
production of twelve and a half million tons must become 
sixteen and a half million, and coal, iron, timber, and other 
industries are to be increased proportionately. 

It sounds extravagant, but the Kremlin has trumps in its 
hand. Labour is being disciplined by a gradual series of 
decrees which tend to centralize authority without sacrificing 
the nominal (or real, as the case may be) principle of workers’ 
control. The Communist Party has built up an army of 
labour “‘ shock troops ”—volunteers who will undertake to 
complete any factory programme, irrespective of pay or 
personal gain. They now number a quarter of a million, and, 
it is claimed, will reach a full million by next spring. Finally, 
not the smallest trump, the printing press. Soviet currency 
in the last twelvemonth has increased seventy per cent, yet 
commodity prices have not risen appreciably, thanks to a 
ration system and rigorous control. Soviet economists believe 
they can go on for a time inflating currency without danger, 
provided that they simultaneously increase production and 
hold down commodity prices. In a year or two, they hope, 
grain export in tens of millions of tons, provided by the 
agrarian revolution, will redress the currency balance. 

It’s a magnificent gamble, with chances not unequal. From 
the outset the Bolshevik Power has played fast and loose with 
Fate, staking lives against Success. Thus far it has won, or 
held its own, against odds. To-day, as far as your corres- 
pondent can estimate, the odds are favourable. The peasants 
are coming willy-nilly to modern farming, which cannot fail 
to add tens of millions of pounds to Russia’s annual income. 
The workers are being made to work, or induced to work, in a 
productive manner. The natural resources of the country 
are prodigious, and there is a strong, ruthless, intelligent 
central authority in command. 

Your Moscow CorrESPONDENT. 


Att 


[Tue IraAvtan Exursirtion.] 


A CONSIDERED article on the Italian Exhibition that opened 
in Burlington House this week is not } v»sible at a day’s notice, 
which is the time permitted to our critic for its inspection. It 
will have to be seen again and “ slept over” several times 
before the impressions left by it on eye and mind settle them- 
selves into even a passably solid judgment. So far, the effect 
of a rapid survey of its rich and varied content is bewilderment : 
one simply cannot take it in. 

An impression, however, that is already definite enough is 
that of Italy’s generosity as a lender. You recall that in the 
great gallery at the Royal Academy now hang, and will remain 
for two months and more, Botticelli’s Birth of Venus from 
the Uffizi, Mantegna’s Dead Christ from the Brera, Piero 
della Francesca’s Flagellation from the Ducal Palace, Urbino, 
Giorgione’s' Tempest from Venice, and from the Pitti 
Titian’s Portrait of an Englishman, and a group of Raphaets 
in which La Donna Velata is flanked-by the portraits of Angelo 


and Maddalena Doni—these and many more works of world 
repute. Or, again, analysing the catalogue, you discover 
that throughout the rooms are hundreds of paintings and 
drawings, all of a certain and many of a supreme importance, 
drawn from two-score State Galleries and municipal and local 
museums in Italy. However stated, the generosity of the 
contribution strikes the imagination, and gratifies our pride 
by a neighbour’s confidence in us. 

Another impression almost as clear is that Italy’s loans and 
those from other countries, and our own public and private 
stores, have been too numerous for the space available. These 
latter also run to hundreds, and include such things as the 
King’s Duccio and the landscape by Titian, the portions of 
Mantegna’s noble predella from the Louvre and from Tours, 
Giorgione’s Young Man from Budapest, Antwerp’s examples 
of Simone Martini, Edinburgh’s Castagno, Glasgow’s Botticelli, 
Liverpool’s Bartolommeo di Giovanni, Dublin’s Mantegna, 
and Titian’s splendid Cornaro Family, the National Gallery’s 
recent acquisition which it was fortunately able to lend. 
Signs are not wanting of the hanging committee’s embarrass- 
ments in riches. It is not that they have found themselves 
compelled to find places for bad pictures: there are probably 
fewer “* doubtfuls ” here than there were in either the Flemish 
or the Dutch exhibitions. But they have been under the 
necessity, for this or that reason, to hang too many good ones, 
and so to sacrifice the ensemble of some of the rooms. 

Yet it is already evident that they have wonderfully re- 
solved the complexity of their task, and that for the student 
especially there is now presented at Burlington House the 
logical development of Italian painting from 1200 onwards, 
as it has never been seen before. With our own National 
Galiery at his elbow, he will find it remarkably complete. 
The arrangement at Burlington House is, generally, chrono- 
logical throughout, the central gallery, as already indicated, 
being reserved for masterpieces of all schools, of the late 
fifteen and sixteenth centuries mainly. 

From the Primitives in the first room, for the layman a little 
** difficult,” and perhaps even monotonous, but for an under- 
standing of later growth a wonderfully instructive selection, 
we pass through the intervening stages of scientific research 
to the great figures of the high Renaissance, and the * »lognese 
Kclectics and to the eighteenth-century masters in ine latest 
galleries of all. At every turn in the progress—and this one 
cause of the bewilderment already referred to—we find it 
illustrated by unfamiliar examples of names, both major and 
minor: Masaccio, Pisanello, Botticelli himself, Fra Angelico, 
Cosimo Tura, Antonello, and Lorenzo Monaco, Giambono, 
Francesco Morone, Ambrogio de Predis, will serve as instances 
of both. 

Half-way through the sequence is broken and relieved by 
two rooms of drawings, some three hundred in number, a 
representative selection of the very greatest importance, adding 
significantly to the informative value of the Exhibition. 
Ghirlandaio, Uccello, Verrocchio, Raphael, Signorelli, Mich- 
elangelo, Giorgione, Mantegna, are among the great names to 
splendid examples here, and especially, perhaps, Leonardo, 
whose Cartoon for the Virgin and Child and St. Anne, the 
possession of the Royal Academy, is an imposing centre in 
Room IX. The sculpture comprises a relatively few pieces, 
but among them, in the Central Hall, are three ‘‘ Davids,” 
or so-called ‘* Davids ”’ of Donatello, Verrocchio, and Michel- 
angelo. Elsewhere is a collection of paintings by deceased 
nineteenth-century artists, and works in bronze, Majolica and 
glass. ° 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Spectator,” JANUARY 2ND, 1830. 
29. 

We had a sincere respect for 1829, and we love the recollection 
of its great deeds. Abroad and at home, the cause of liberty 
and humanity and true: wisdom has been successful. The Turk, 
who had acquired as it were an imperscriptible right to ignorance 
and oppression, has partly by the movings of a master spirit within, 
and more by salutary violence from without, been forced to enter 
on the path of political and moral regeneration. The Greeks, 
whose doubtful struggle against their tyrants had for years attracted 
the sympathy of every enlightened spirit in the Old World and the 
New, have at length been enabled to lay the top-stone of their 
freedom with joy. Nor will the repression and punishment of 
Mohamedan insolence, and the raising of Greece to independence, 
be without its salutary influence on the mighty power of the North, 
which has been the instrument cf both. ‘“‘ No man lighteth a 
lamp for his neighbour and receiveth not himself some benefit 
from its rays.” 

Th> Western parts of Europe are full of consolation. In Prussia, 
political improvement is proceeding slowly, surely, and continu- 
ously. The foes to improvement in Europe have essayed their last 
to arrest its advances in America. 

We hear of much and extended suffering throughout England— 
of falling rents, diminishing profits, masters without business, 
labourers without employment. ‘There is a good deal of exaggeration 
in these accounts, anda good deal of truth. We hear much of the 
prosperity of former years, to which the same remark equally 
applies. We sympathize honestly and truly with the evils of the 
present time—with the prosperity of the past we sympathize very 
little. We have a faint memory of those high and prosperous days. 
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American Notes of the Week 


Tne NEw SEssIon OF CONGRESS. 

Congress, convening on January 6th, is faced with a long, 
arduous and controversial Session. The fight over the Tariff 
Bill, between regular Republicans and Eastern Industrialists 
on the one hand, and insurgent Western Republicans and 
Democrats as spokesmen for the farmer and consumer on the 
other, seems likely to go on until well into March. To this is 
now added the violent recrudescence of the controversy 
between “* Wets ” and “ Drys ” on the subject of Prohibition 
enforcement. Precipitated by a speech in which a member 
of the Hoover Law Enforcement Commission denounced 
“* Governmental Lawlessness,” as seen in the shooting down of 
citizens on suspicion and the invasion of private homes 
without warrant by Prohibition officers, the issue indeed 
dominates all others at the moment. The promised Report 
from the Law Enforcement Commission, the need to vote 
appropriations to keep the Commission in being, and a number 
of pending measures such as the Sheppard Bill to make the 
buyer of liquor equally punishable with the seller, will all 
help to keep the controversy going. In addition the Demo- 
crats and insurgent Republicans threaten an immediate fight 
in the Senate for Committee appointments to which they 
believe, in view of their strength, they are entitled in prefer- 
ence to candidates favoured by the regular Republicans and 
the Administration. Railroad consolidation, radio control, 
banking and credit inquiries with particular reference to the 
stock market collapse, and the proposal to grant independence 
to the Philippines are among other highly controversial issues 
likely to make immediate sessions of unusual interest. 

* * of * 
Tre DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA. 

The United States becomes increasingly conscious. of the 
excellence of the bargain which it made when it bought 
Alaska for the nominal sum of $7,200,000. Several official 
reports have called attention to the subject recently 
with glowing accounts of the vast resources of the territory, 
the progress made in development, and the increasing 
prosperity of the people. More and more American tourists 
are visiting the country each year, to return with enthusiastic 
accounts of its possibilities, and one prominent industrialist 
predicts that a new pioneering slogan, ‘“‘Go North, young 
man!” will earn deserved popularity before long. Alaska’s 
two major industries at present are fishing and mining. 
Both have shown consistent growth since the War, the 
combined value of their products, as an instance, being for 
last year 25 per cent. above that for 1927. Since America 
bought the territory, minerals worth about six hundred 
million dollars have been produced in the Alaskan mines. 
From the fisheries, the revenue last year alone was about 
fifty-five million dollars. And the resources of the country 
have scarcely begun to be touched. We learned recently, 
for instance, of huge untouched deposits of coal, estimated 
at some five hundred million tons. Substantial contracts for 
Alaskan timber for newsprint have recently been entered 
into and are confidently stated to presage immense industrial 
developments to come with, incidentally, a shrewd challenge 
to the Canadian paper companies. 

* * DS * 
New York aT Law. 

Two unusual suits have been launched in the United 
States Supreme Court, with the States of New Jersey and 
New York as litigants. In the first, New Jersey seeks to 
restrain New York from continuing to permit some of its 
municipalities, including New York City, from polluting the 
ocean by dumping garbage iggo it. The dumping of garbage 
by New York, it is claimed, is polluting the New Jersey shore 
line. In the second suit, New Jersey, which has been joined by 
Pennsylvania, seeks to prevent the State and City of New 
York from diverting water from the watershed of the Delaware 
River, which rises in the highlands of New York and Penn- 
sylvania and constitutes a boundary line between those two 
States, and, further south, between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. The action arises from New York’s plans, involving 
expenditure of some three hundred million dollars, for new 
waterworks. These, it is alleged, would divert water from 


tributaries of the Delaware, curtail the water supply for 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and decrease the utility of 
the Delaware for navigation. Both Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey claim that it is vital to their present and future welfare 
that this should not be done, while New York is equally 
insistent upon its need of the new waterworks. 

* * * * 
Tue TIMBER SITUATION. 

Impelled by the urgent need to provide timber supplies 
for the future, the New York State Reforestation Commission 
recommends adoption of an unusually ambitious plan. This 
calls for the purchase by the State of 1,000,000 acres of land, 
during the next twelve years, for tree planting. The cost of 
the land, it is estimated, would be about $20,000,000, and to 
obtain authority for its purchase an amendment to the State 
Constitution would be necessary. The plan provides that 
none of the trees planted could be cut without approval of the 


State Conservation Board, and cutting then would be done | 


only in such manner as the forestry experts considered in | 


harmony with the general conservation policy. A further 
plan provides for the joint acquisition of large tracts of land 
by State and county authorities. The schemes are to be 
submitted to the State Legislature early in the New Year, 


and, since the extent of the inroads upon our timber resources 7 
now occasions general concern, the Commission’s recommen: | 


dations are promised substantial support. 
* * * * 
Purity. 


A legal situation which is almost Gilbertian entangles the 
Florida Purity League at the outset of a campaign to prohibit 
psycho-analysis and “ other insidious teaching under the guise — 
of ‘ science’ in American schools and colleges supported by 
With a zeal which refuses to be confined by a 
State boundaries, the Florida League is eager to carry its ~ 
campaign through the length and breadth of the country. As |~ 
an opening barrage, it compiled and began to broadcast a Ef 
pamphlet made up of excerpts from such works, used in educa- |~ 


public funds. 


tional institutions, as Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams, Have- 
lock Ellis’s The Task of Social Hygiene, and George Bernard 
Shaw’s Man and Superman. In the League’s opinion, the 


excerpts constituted telling examples of what the law des- e 


cribes as ‘“* obscene, lewd, lascivious and filthy matter.” With 


that opinion the Post Office Department heartily agrees. 


tighten up. On resort to a Federal Court, the Department’s 


indictment was quashed, but now the Federal Department of ~ 
Justice has taken the matter in hand and contemplates 
pressing the case for the postal authorities before the United — 
Thus the Purity League is in a ~ 
dilemma. How, its promoters wish to know, is one to combat — 


States Supreme Court. 


impurity if one may not even point it out ? 
* * * * 
SELF-SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS. 

Cornell University authorities agree with many other 
American college administrators in denouncing the popular 
American belief that it necessarily does a student good to 
work his way through college. ‘‘ The notion,” an official 
bulletin from Cornell declares, “‘ is as false as it is queer. 
Self-support handicaps a student.” It is agreed that where 
self-support by paid employment is necessary, it is honourable. 
But, obviously, it takes time and energy, and since the 
regular university work requires at least a forty-eight hour 
week, a student cannot do full justice both to it and to other 
employment, and at the same time keep in good health. One 
or other has to suffer. The main objection to the popular 
notion, however, is that it has become a form of inverted 
snobbishness. Students whose parents can well afford to 
make adequate independent provision are encouraged to 





So & 
much so, that it insists upon its duty to prevent the further — 
- circulation of such matter through the mails, and, what is 
more, insists that the League, by circulating the pamphlet, — 
has itself violated the very law which it professes to wish to ~ 





work their way through college because it is the thing to do © 


and boast about. 


tunity, for, as experience at Cornell and elsewhere has shown, 
there are not enough jobs now to go around. 
Your NEw York CORRESPONDENT. 


This simply means that needy students © 
who might work their way through are deprived of oppor: — 
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The League of Nations 


Pacific Relations 


[Our New York correspondent sends us this interesting account 

of the recent meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto. 
He was also present at the last meeting in Honolulu in 1927. 
The ‘ new idea” of which he speaks in the second paragraph is, of 
course, no other than that of international co-operation which is 
being put into practice in the day-to-day work at Geneva.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 
Tne presence of Lord Hailsham and a British delegation 
containing such personalities as Lionel Curtis, Canon Streeter, 
Professor Toynbee, Dame Edith Lyttleton and Malcolm 
MacDonald, son of the Prime Minister, gave unusual dis- 
tinction to this year’s conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. This followed hard upon the establishment of 
direct diplomatic relations between Japan and Canada. 
Australia and New Zealand were there with representative 
personalities. The League of Nations, France and Russia 
sent observers. The Philippines came as part of the United 
States sup, as did Hawaii. The United States delegation 
included bankers, educators, publicists and representatives 
of Labour. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations represents a new idea : 
not to take the management of international relations out 
of the hands of Governments, but so to aid in the creation of 
good will among peoples that intervention by Governments 
will be unnecessary. Governments usually do not act 
concerning issues between nations until crises arise. The 
aim of the Institute of Pacific Relations is that, in so far 
as countries in the Pacific area are concerned, crises shall 
not emerge. The danger will have been seen from afar off, 
studied, analysed, resolved into its component parts in an 
atmosphere of good will, and dispelled before it becomes real. 

No one may be a member of the Conference who is an 
oflicial of the Government of his country. The essential idea 
is that the Conference is unofficial and binds no one. No 
member attends as the representative of any organization. 
He is invited because of his personal position at home, his 
competence to discuss international subjects, and his probable 
value in disseminating at home the results of his impressions. 
It is of the very essence of the meeting that no resolutions 
shall be passed, and no attempt be made to formulate agree- 
ment. The sole effort is to find out what is wrong, upon 
the assumption that if the fair solution of a problem is made 
clear, the very fairness of it can be trusted to do its own work. 
A FRANK DISCUSSION. 

This year the outstanding fact was the contact of influential 
Chinese and Japanese. It was the first time that there had 
been a frank discussion in Japan of such critical issues 
as Manchuria, the treaties of 1915, and the Twenty-one 
Demands. So anxious were the Japanese over the possi- 
bilities that the Conference merely marked time the first 
few days talking of cultural matters, the impact of the 
machine age upon the East, and similar uncontroversial 
subjects, while the delegates had a chance to get acquainted. 
And then came the fireworks. 

The Japanese delegation was highly distinguished. It 
was led by Dr. Inazo Nitobé, sometime Japan’s representative 
at the League of Nations. Assisting him were men like 
Mr. Matsuaka, formerly Vice-President of the South Man- 
churian Railway, Baron Sakatani, Minister of Finance during 
the Russo-Japanese War, and others of equal importance 
—a delegation of forty. 

It was clear at the outset of the Conference that the Chinese 
came in a rather truculent attitude toward the Japanese. 
Stimulated by extremists in Nanking and Mukden, many 
of them evidently felt that here was the opportunity for 
China to arraign. Japan before the public opinion of the 
world. The Chinese spokesman, Dr. Hsu-Shu-Hsi, author 
of China and Her Political Entity, did lay before the Conference 
China’s chief grievances against Japan: (1) That Japan 
should have forced the treaties of 1915 arising out of the 
Twenty-one Demands; (2) That Japan -maintains military 
guards along the South Manchurian Railway; (8) That 
Japan maintains consular police wherever Japanese interests 
are active, even off the line of the railway. Japanese policy 
= set forth as distinctly imperialistic and unfriendly to 

lina, 


The Japanese case was presented with great frankness 
and reasonableness by Mr. Matsuaka, whose experience 
placed him in a position to speak as one having authority. 
His outstanding utterance was, in substance, this: Japan 
had saved Manchuria for China. For that effort Japan 
obtained the right to operate the South Manchurian Railway, 
and secured lease of a small part of the Liaotung Peninsula. 
Japan did not know until the Washington Conference that 
China had in 1896 made a secret alliance with Russia, virtually 
against Japan. If Japan had known at Portsmouth of that 
treaty, Manchuria would have been seized outright. But 
Japan’s attitude toward China is absolutely friendly. Chinese 
sovereignty over Manchuria is recognized. But Japan has 
economic rights in Manchuria which must be recognized. 
Her existence depends upon them. Besides, Japan cannot 
forget the possibility of a Russian menace. ‘* Who knows 
but what another Li Hung Chang may make another secret 
treaty with Russia?” Until the Russian menace is for ever 
disposed of, until China is able to maintain peace and order 
in Manchuria, protecting Japan's economic interests, and 
the safety of her people there, China cannot but expect Japan 
to pursue her present policy. 

The issue between China and Japan was thus clearly drawn. 
At one moment the situation was so tense that the Conference 
seemed about to break up. But here was where the great 
prestige and tact of Lord Hailsham brought the whole influence 
of the Anglo-American atmosphere into action. Influential 
members of the Chinese and Japanese delegations began to 
confer privately, long secret sessions were held and every point 
discussed to the limit. It was clear that no agreement was 
possible which could be recommended to the two Governments. 
But one important result did emerge: several of the Chinese 
established real friendship with several influential Japanese. 
Relations of personal confidence developed. 

No SEPARATE Paciric LEAGUE. 

The Chinese found in the Conference as a whole a 
disposition to be reasonable to both sides. They found in 
the Japanese a disposition to keep the door toward 
reconciliation open. They also found that the Japanese, 
while perforce standing upon practical considerations, were 
none the less disposed to consider the emotional reactions of 
the Chinese. On the last evening of the Conference the 
Chinese and Japanese delegations dined together alone, sang 
songs, and played as good fellows together. Here was, 
indeed, a result worth while. The Conference which had 
opened in an atmosphere of despair over Sino-Japanese 
relations ended in an atmosphere of hope. 

Next in importance to questions relating to Manchuria 
came the ever-present problem of extra-territoriality in 
China. There was no disagreement between anybody that 
** extra-territoriality ” should be abolished. To the criticism 
that China was the prey of military leaders each seeking to put 
the other out, one of the Chinese delegates remarked that this 
was “* but an inexperienced method of parliamentary change,” 
and that fundamentals were steadily improving. Then came 
the proposal by Prof. Shotwell of a plan which would involve 
the substitution for extra-territoriality of a system of law 
administered by a panel of jurists from which judges should 
be selected by the World Court, the tenure of office of which 
would also be assured by the same tribunal. 

Considerations of Soviet Russia’s policy were also involved 
in the discussion, and much attention was given to the 
diplomatic machinery for dealing with Pacific problems. 
There seemed to be general agreement upon the idea 
that the utmost possible diplomatic contact with Russia 
and personal contact with Russians were essential if the 
best of understanding were to be promoted. It was likewise 
quite obviously the general sentiment that there should be 
no sepayate headquarters of or subsidiary organization of 
the League of Nations in Asia or on the Pacific. Incidentally, 
there were numerous occasions when delegates from the other 
countries pointed out to the United States group the 
importance to world peace of America’s becoming a member 
of the League at the earliest possible moment, Ivy LEE. 
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Country Life | 


* ConciL1A Prorum.” 

It is a very good sign of the times that an ‘“ amenity 
group ’’ has come into being in the House of Commons, and 
is showing great and wise activity. It is not very happily 
christened, perhaps, but the name serves, and is definite 
enough. No one is more businesslike and particular, or 
brings a more practical mind to the study of aesthetics, 
then Mr. Hurd, who is one of the authors and inspirers of 
the movement. Indeed, about the personalities of the 
whole group and their sympathizers there is nothing pretty- 
pretty, as some few adverse comments would suggest. The 
formation of the group has synchronized with preparations 
for Sir Edward Hilton Young’s coming Bill for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England ; and him we all recognize as a ‘* Happy 
Warrior” indeed, and a man of action who “ sees what he 
foresaw.” Another ardent votary of the art and craft of 
beautifying the additions to the countryside, especially the 
great new roads, is Mr. Morrison, perhaps the most direct 
and practical member of the present Government. If one 
imagines for a moment that the movement, represented 
by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, runs 
contrary at all to business or commercial development, he is 
wrong. The heart of England cannot beat truly if its person 
is ill-clothed. We have sacrificed husbandry. We have deci- 
mated—very nearly an accurate word—the country labourer. 
If we are going to scotch the beauty as well as the use of 
English acres, we shall cease to be English at all. 

* * * * 

The luck of the ballot has fallen to the author of the new 
Bill for preservation. It is a good Bill as well as a lucky one. 
Let us welcome the omen, and try the ‘“‘ Sortes Vergilianas.” 
The passage on which my eyes alight turns out to be this: 
*“Amoena piorum concilia Elysiumque colo,” which (if a 
zeugma is permitted) may be Englished: ‘‘I support the 
Bill of the amenity group and hope to inhabit Elysium” ! 
By means of this, and in spite of the threat of the spoliators 
and the influences of Hades, our rescuers will have brought 
us back to 

** locos laetos et amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas,” 
and the “largior aether” that invests our fields will no 
longer smell only of petrol and the unpleasantnesses that 


come in its wake. 
* * * 


Unrorutous LAURELS. 

May I make a suggestion as to a small and unimportant 
detail of beautification ? The great reservoirs which hold 
London’s water are enclosed by high sloping banks on which 
a number of shrubs have been planted. Last week some of 
us spent the better part of a day in climbing up these banks 
at various places in order to ambush the wild birds that 
frequent the waters. Indeed, we entirely perambulated one 
of the biggest lakes. Now the favourite shrub was the laurel ; 
but over the whole space where laurel was planted I did not 
see one single small bird ; and the stiff clumps of laurel were 
no compensation. Small birds were plentiful elsewhere. 
Indeed, I saw my first redwings of the year; and the number 
of pipits was remarkable. Where brambles and_ thorns 
abound birds of some rarity meet in the spring. One particular 
bit of bank housed last year three pairs of red shrikes. In 
all a good variety of shrubs has been planted, though where 
the laurels are thick they are hidden. The dogwood does 
well and is attractive; and one variety of berberis gave 
pleasant colouring. Almost all the gorse is in flower. I should 
like to see clumps of berberis stenophylla; but the most 
useful for the encouragement of birds are thorn and bramble 
and briar and gorse. I have always felt—though it is doubtless 
most irreligious—that when the Garden of Eden degenerated 
into thorns and briars it must have had this compensation, that 
it remained (or became) a paradise for most of the small birds. 


* * * 
A MIGRATION QUERY. 


Some curiosities of bird life in England have to be recorded. 
A large eagle has been making its appearance in Essex. A 
bird lover who was told of the locality went down from 
London to the neighbourhood and almost at once came upon 
the eagle peacefully perched on a tree like any crow. But 
even he could not be sure whether it was a golden eagle or a 


white-tailed. A storm petrel has been seen in Sussex. A for- 
tunate naturalist was invited the other day to come (to a 
secret place in Surrey) and spy on the Dartford warbler. He 
not only found this rare bird but found it in song—in winter ! 
The same naturalist tells me that there is one particular bush 
in Epping Forest where one specimen of that very rare bird, 
the grey shrike, appears year after year at much about the 
same date and abides for some six weeks. A little band of 
pilgrims pays annual visits to the bush. Particular informa- 
tion is desired about an immense migration of gulls on 
December 16th last. One of the sights of London in the West 
is the daily migration of gulls towards Staines about the 
sunset hour; but on this December day round the hour of 
4.0 p.m. they came over in untold numbers, in separate 
waves, generally in ares or V-shaped wedges. Some attempt 
was made to count the groups and estimate the numbers of 


each. The conclusion was that at least 50,000 gulls flew over — 


within three-quarters of an hour. Did other residents in the 
neighbourhood of Twickenham notice the multitude ? 


G 2 * * * * 
A Cock YEAR. 


A keeper of my acquaintance bred this last year a good 
many pheasants, and bred them very successfully ; but his 
birds exhibited an anomaly. 


on the estate greatly outnumber the tame ; and the immense 
excess of cocks is as conspicuous among the wild as the tame. 
So far as I could test the matter, I should corroborate. I 
reckoned that the cocks were certainly in as large a proportion 
as seven to two. In the first little copse we disturbed three 
cocks flew out and one hen; and in the next seven cocks and 
no hen. Can it be that sex is determined in any way by 
weather? Are there, so to say, cock years and hen years ? 


It would be interesting to know if other game preservers had : 


noticed any unusual percentage of cock birds. 


noticed it myself on one estate in the Midlands. 
* * * * 


I certainly 


A Basy SQUIRREL. 
In a district of Berkshire, where the species is still found in 


good quantity, a red squirrel was seen hopping along the 2 
ground with what looked like a ball held in the forepaws, — 
against the chest. For pure curiosity the chase was engaged, _ 


and before she could reach the wood this squirrel was fright- 


tised by this sort of animal. There is a species of opossum 
which gives its young a pick-a-back, and they hold their 


place, however active the mother’s gymnastics, by giving — 


their tails a half hitch round their mother’s. Our native 


squirrel wields its front paws as nimbly as any hands, and © 


would naturally use them for carrying the young ; but I have 
never been lucky enough to see such a portage. 


: iii * x * 
THe Lucky East. 


It has not been realized in the great floods of last December 
how great has been the contrasting rainfall in the West and 
Kast. ‘* The forecast has almost always been wrong in 
relation to us,’? I was told by an observer who lives on the 
great eastern plains. The happy counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, Essex and Norfolk and even their inland neighbours 
enjoyed very many sunny hours when the prognosticated 
rain was falling elsewhere. In consequence the Ouse, Nene 
and Welland did not receive such superfluity of rain as the 
valleys of the Thames, the Wey, the Severn and the little 
rivers of Somerset. One reason is that the chalk springs, 
especially of the Chilterns, are always slow to recover from 
drought. They were much below their normal up to 
Christmas Day or thereabouts, and then rose with surprising 
suddenness. To give one example, the upper reaches of the 
Lea did not overflow their banks till December 27th. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 








TRAVEL. 


Owing to great pressure on our space the usual Travel Article © 


is held over this week.—Ep. SPECTATOR. 








Out of every ten eight were 4 
cocks. Nor was this the end of the mystery. The wild birds 7 


5 





. ened into dropping her burden, like Atalanta’s competitor. — 
But the ball itself was no sooner dropped than it, too, took is 
to its heels. It was then seen to be a very young baby squirrel. _ 
“We know what queer ways of carrying their young are prac- 
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Letters to the Editor 


LORD D’ABERNON’S TEMPERANCE POLICY 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sm,—As one of Lord D’Abernon’s colleagues on the War- 

time Liquor Control Board, I should like to point out that 

your contributor, “ Prudens Futuri” appears very gravely 

to have misunderstood Lord D’Abernon’s views on the 

control of the drink trade. 

Having stated that Lord D’Abernon regards higher prices, 
shorter hours and the elimination of the lower type of drinking 
shop as the essentials, your contributor proceeds to the 
question of how to tackle the problem and attributes to 
Lord D’Abernon the words, “I think that public ownership 
» . . would be the worst possible remedy.” 

But this, Sir, is startlingly at variance with Lord 
D’Abernon’s earlier statement in the same article in which 
he says, “ The right principles for dealing with it (i.e., the 
drink trade) are contained in the history of the Central Control 
Board,” for almost the most important page of the history 
of this Board records the presentation to the Cabinet in 
December, 1916, of a unanimous recommendation for public 
ownership ; this was signed by the chairman, Lord D’Abernon, 
and published as an official White Paper. The report, having 
pointed out that in so far as existing regulations failed it 
was because of “‘ the inherent difficulty under present conditions 
and with the Trade as now constituted, of securing the compliance 
of the Public and the Trade,” recommended public ownership 
as the “ most rapidly effective and best permanent solution 
of the problem” ... ‘“ The Board are satisfied,” ran the 
report, “ that State Control would give . . . strict observance 
of the law ...and the immediate suppression of many 
thousands of redundant licences.” 

These views were given personal emphasis by Lord 
D’Abernon in a speech at Longtown in June, 1917, when he 
said : “* What State Purchase can do is to secure that reduction 
and regulation shall be observed more strictly.” 

In the light of the foregoing facts, therefore, it seems to be 
as erroneous to quote Lord D’Abernon as a supporter of 
private ownership of the drink trade as it is incongruous 
to attribute to a man of his experience and capacity, a policy 
for the solution of the “ boozing shop” problem which 
depends on the small concerns in the trade voluntarily sub- 
mitting to their own extinction in the cause of private 
monopoly. And as that well-known trade paper, the Morning 
Advertiser, points out, even on the very hypothetical assump- 
tion of the existence of a private monopoly, the nebulous 
policy of “ Prudens Futuri”’ carried no guarantee that the 
undesirable public houses will be abolished. 

One other point. According to “* Prudens Futuri,’’ Lord 
D’Abernon states that he has no means of knowing what 
the trade’s political influence may be. That is natural as it 
is some twenty years since he was in the political arena 
and he obviously must have been out of touch with this side 
of public life whilst Ambassador in Berlin, 7.e., since he left 
the Control Board. Even so, I can hardly believe that Lord 
D’Abernon would seem to make the ridiculous suggestion that 
under public ownership the Government could increase the 
hours of drinking or reduce the taxation on intoxicants 
without the consent of Parliament, or that the influence and 
pressure on M.P.’s now exercised by the trade (on their own 
admission at a vast expenditure of money by themselves) 
is less than that which would be possible under public owner- 
ship. 'The kind of statutory body which would supply intoxi- 
cants under the Reorganization Scheme of the Oxford Liquor 
Popular Control Bill has many safeguards against this.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ASTOR, 

4 St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 

[The two articles by “Prudens Futuri’’ were, of course, 
submitted to Lord D’Abernon before publication.—Eb. 
Spectator, } 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Str,—Anyone interested in Temperance Reform will have 
read Lord D’Abernon’s remarks in the Spectator for Dec- 
ember 7th and 14th, with great respect, but not without 
wonder. I have before me the ‘‘ Memorandum submitted 
to the Government in December, 1916, by the Central Control 


Board (Liquor Traffic),” signed, ‘‘ D’Abernon, Chairman,” a 
document very remote in nature of recommendations and 
outlook from the tenor of these recent utterances. 

One gathers that Lord D’Abernon is fairly well satisfied 
with the present state of affairs. He says, ‘I believe that 
in higher prices and shorter hours we have the whole solution. 
In comparison with these nothing else matters.” In answer 
to the question, Do you think that the present hours and 
prices should be permanent? he said “Certainly.” I do not 
know whether Lord D’Abernon is satisfied that the country 
should continue to spend £288 millions per annum on alcohol, 
thus rendering our chance of industrial recovery extremely 
unlikely. Nor can I think that he is prepared to continue 
to read in the newspapers every day of case after case of 
crime and moral ruin for which alcoholic liquor is responsible. 

There is a ring of statesmanship about the Lord D’Abernon 
of 1916, when he was really at grips with the situation. Then, 
under the menace of defeat in war at the hands of alcohol, 
he concluded that the policy of State Purchase should be 
adopted, on the ground that it would secure strict observance 
of the law, the elimination of all private profit in the sale of 
liquor, the immediate suppression of many thousands of re- 
dundant licences, the amalgamation and reorganization on 
an economic basis of manufacturing and wholesale businesses, 
ete. Now,as against that reasoned statement, Lord D’Abernon 
simply declares that “all the Local Option schemes are 
useless,” and “ that public ownership would be the worst 
conceivable remedy.” I am not pleading the cause of State- 
ownership, but I respectfully suggest that Lord D’Abernon 
should read the Memorandum of 1916, as a complete refutation 
of the arguments(?) used in the two recent interviews. 

Though he “ frankly regards the whole drink problem as 
settled, except for those who are blind,’ Lord D’Abernon 
wants “monopoly” of the drink trade, or “ organization 
in large units,’ perhaps fifty or sixty units to start with. 
He hopes by monopoly to eliminate the worst types of public 
houses. There is much talk, too, chiefly, however, by ‘‘ Prudens 
Futuri,” about a supervisory board, the constitution and 
powers of which, however, are left somewhat vague. 

The present temperance policy of Lord D’Abernon stands 
condemned by the Lord D’Abernon of 1916. The conserva- 
tion of profit in the hands of private persons, even when these 
persons are amalgamated into one huge company, is fatal to 
progress towards sobriety. In another memorandum (March 
81st, 1918), Lord D’Abernon stated that “the object of a 
commercial company is the commercial success of the under- 
taking”: that object would be as clearly defined and as 
magnetic to a monopoly as to groups. 

Despite Lord D’Abernon’s off-hand assertion that by com- 
parison with higher prices and shorter hours all the Local 
Option schemes are useless, most temperance advocates 
will pin their faith to Local Option. Besides, there is no 
need to put Local Option into contrast with higher prices and 
short hours. Local Option is the one idea that unites tem- 
perance workers of all shades. In the minds of not a few a 
Local Option scheme including (a) No Licence; (6) the 
Present Status ; (c) Reorganization under a Utility Company, 
and (d) State Ownership, would be a device on the road of 
progress. It would at least put responsibility and power into 
the hands of the electors, who are the ultimate authority. 

Lord D’Abernon’s statement, that political pressure would 
be more active under State Ownership than it is at present, is 
a prophecy which one cannot refute, but needn’t accept. Asa 
matter of fact, there will be, as there is now, political pressure, 
wherever and however liquor is sold, and also when it is not 
sold.—I am, Sir, &e. C. C. GoonDLet, Secretary, 

National Temperance Council of the Christian 
Churches of England and Wales 

Newcasile-on-Tyne. 

[The position of the Spectator towards the drink problem, 
as we wrote when we published “ Prudens Futuri’s”’ interest- 
ing articles setting forth Lord D’Abernon’s views, remains 
unchanged. As time passes we are more than ever con- 
vineed that Public Control is the only satisfactory solution. 
Some kind of Public Utility Company, on lines similar to the 
methods employed in Sweden is the goal for which we are 
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working. We wish the members of the present Royal Com- 
mission would spend their Easter vacation in that progressive 
country and study the methods by which Sweden has in- 
creased sobriety, eliminated private profit, diminished drunk- 
enness without any of the drawbacks of Prohibition.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—It is to be regretted that the Daily Mail should have 
succeeded in persuading a number of former high officials 
from India to contribute to its columns a deplorable series 
of articles called ‘‘ The Peril in India.” A batch of these 
article; has just arrived by this mail. Mr. Winston Churchill 
is also a contributor to this series. Inasmuch as the Daily 
Mail grossly attacks Lord Irwin, and demands his recall, 
and that ‘ Mr. Churchill should be sent out to replace him,” 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer’s position as a ‘“ con- 
tributor ” is as interesting as it is invidious. Every associa- 
tion of Europeans in India is whole-heartedly supporting the 
Viceroy at the present critical moment in India’s history. 

Mr. Churchill, as an “‘ authority on India,” insists that we 
have pledged ourselves to observe ‘ forbearance towards 
Indian religious and social customs.” But his argument 
is not as convincing as it might have been. He would have 
keen on safer ground in saying that no grant of responsible 
government should be made without proper guarantees 
being obtained for the untouchables of India. Everyone 
who really cares about the lot of these unhappy people must 
surely feel that their best hope lics in the now obviously 
awakening social conscience of Indians themselves. 

It is deplorable to note that Lord Sydenham, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Sir Reginald Craddock are also contributors 
to this series on India. These are able men who have’served 
India conscientiously, but they are, as the Statesman very 
properly says, ‘‘ quite out of touch with the situation in 
which the British in India find themselves to-day.” 

The fact is, they are all of the ‘“‘ Lost Dominion” school, 
a collection of faint hearts who entertain the common fallacy 
that only “ the good old days ” were any good, and that time 
can be made to stand still. I have just turned over some 
files of the Spectator, and I came across a truly remarkable 
article on the ‘“ Revolt in the East” by Mr. Yeats-Brown 
(Spectator, February 12th, 1927). He very wisely wrote: 
‘** Concessions are interpreted as a policy of scuttle. There 
can be no greater error. It is the ‘Die Hards’ who have 
to scuttle when popular feeling grows too strong for them. 
There can be no greater loss of prestige than to concede 
to clamour what was refused. to common sense.” And Mr. 
Yeats-Brown knows more of the real India than all these 
“contributors”? on Indian affairs put together—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. D. JENKINS. 

Hamerton House, Poona, India. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—While we are striving for a new and better outlook 
in India, as advocated in your leading article on December 28th, 
would it not be well to be quite clear what we mean when 
we say we want to be “friends with India”? I have yet 
té mect the Briton who will admit that he does not love 
India, or that he cherishes unfriendly feelings towards the 
peoples of India. Let us, however, be sure that we know 
what we are talking about when we mention in one breath 
** India,” the “ Indian intelligentsia,’ ‘*‘ Indian Nationalists,” 
and the “leaders of Indian opinion.” For these are by no 
means synonymous terms, though used indiscriminately in 
the article. 

The writer of your article, having been closely connected 
with Irish affairs, will appreciate what I mean when I say 
that there may have been Englishmen in the last century 
who could honestly and consistently say that they loved 
Ireland and the Irish and yet had a horror of the Fenians. 
All who have had much to do with India cannot help desiring 
India’s welfare and her steady progress towards self-govern- 
ment. But before we make friendly advances to members 


of the so-called Nationalist Party, are we unwise if we enquire 
whether they represent the thoughts and aspirations of all 
Indians or even the majority of Indians,-and whether their 


politics are always actuated by a purely disinterested wish 
to promote the good of India as a whole ? 

There is no sweet reasonableness in the proposal, to which 
Lord Inchcape alluded in his speech at the P. & O. Co.’s 
General Meeting, that English shipping should be debarred 
from trading between coast ports, nor in the suggestion in 
the Central Committee’s report that India’s army, if India 
remains in the Empire, should not be used outside India, 
nor in the suspicion that we intend to shift our War debts 
to Indian shoulders. There are some who will publicly 
deplore the recent attempt on the Viceroy’s life and yet 
would secretly rejoice if the attempt had been successful, 
When we discuss the future of India with the intelligentsia, 
should we exclude all thought for those millions of people 
who have no ready means of expressing their feelings and 
no clear political views beyond a constant wish for peace 
to pursue their daily avocations, for protection from oppression 
and for impartial justice in the settlement of their disputes ? 

May we not remember that there are other leaders of | 
thought in India who are not so vociferous as the Congress 
speakers? As for the talk of freedom, there is no servitude 
in India beyond that caused by the domination of caste, 7 
Although it is true that India was conquered by the sword, 
and that many English lives have been spent in devotion 
to the service of India and much treasure laid out in her 
development, there is no need to speak of India as the property 
of England if it hurts anyone’s feelings to do so. 

Truly we need more than ever to-day far-sighted and 
experienced statesmen to deal with Indian problems, but 
preserve us from the kind whose one idea for promoting 
peace is to pardon rebels and to try to placate irreconcilables 
by concessions.—I am Sir, &c., CHARLES G. SPENCER, 

Tarwood House, South Leigh, Oxon. 

[We agree with the writer that what is needed in India | 
to-day is a number of “far-sighted and experienced statesmen | 
to deal with Indian problems.” But the whole object of 
our article was to show that times have changed, and that 
largely as a result of the Pax Britannica large sections of the 
peoples of India are becoming politically-minded. We | 
abhor murder and violence as much as anyone, whether in 
Ireland, India, or elsewhere. But we are satisfied that the 
best way to bring it about is to show that we have not learnt 
that times have changed. 
own destinies they are only doing what we should do in their 
shoes. Likethe late Lord Curzon, wethink that the co-operation ~ 
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_of British and Indians can, and will we hope, achieve much, 


but it must be co-operation based on good will and freedom. |— 
The reason why we have supported Lord Irwin so wholeheartedly 
throughout the present crisis is because we believe that the | 
only means of ensuring that India remains within the Britis 
Commonwealth is to enlist liberal and_ constitutional | 
elements in India on our side. Complete self-government | 
without any limitations must be the goal, and we must never 
lose sight of that fact—Ep. Spectator.] 
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[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Permit me to thank you very sincerely for your cour- 
ageous, just, and timely article in last week’s Spectator anent : 
India. For the past forty-five years I have had many relatives 
there, so I know something of India, its ideals, peoples, 
and religions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(ReEv.) GRANTLEY MARTIN, 
Woodside, Hathaway Road, Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sm,—Many of your readers will have read with interest, and 
perhaps some sympathy, the very lucid and clever account 
of the objects and aims of the Soviet Government contained | 
in Mr. Maurice Dobb’s letter. There are, however, certain 
other aspects of the case. 

Mr. Dobb states that in the contemplation of history 
* Moral attitudes are a plague.” Are we, then, to regard with 
equanimity the fact that the present Government in Russia 
are taking every possible measure.to abolish religion ? 

It is obviously not possible in a letter to discuss the relative 
merits of Capitalism or of Socialism ; it is, however, of im- 
portance to consider the probable effect on conditions during 
the period of transition from one system to the other. 
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During the last ten years such a change has been taking 
place in Russia ; thanks to ruthless discipline in that country, 
ehaos has been averted; the sufferings of the people have, 
however, been extreme, and the standard of living of the 
masses lower than that of any period of history. 

The case of Russia is in no sense parallel with that of Great 
Britain. Socialist policy in this country, unlike that of the 
Soviet, is mainly confined to such vote-catching items as the 
giving of doles and increase in expenditure on social services, 
and no corresponding effort is suggested in the less popular 
direction of inducing the working classes to increase output. 

. Russia is nearly self-supporting as regards food and the 
bare necessities of life, whereas we in England depend on 
food which must be paid for by our manufactured exports. 
This fact and the danger of currency depreciation are no 
doubt realized by your readers, but they are certainly not 
in the least understood by the great majority of British 
electors. Any sudden change of the ‘Socialism in our 
time” order cannot fail to interrupt violently our export 
trade. The inevitable result of any such interruption would 
be for prices of food to rise to enormous heights; chaos 
would ensue, and probably starvation for many. 

The diplomatic recognition of Russia has much to recom- 
mend it, but it must be remembered that the avowed object 
of the Soviet Government is to subjugate the world to Bol- 
shevism ; it is, therefore, of real importance to insist on 
the cessation of their propaganda in this country, the economic 
conditions of which are entirely different from those obtaining 
in other parts of the world. 

May these facts be borne in mind by our Socialist friends 
at home when they encourage industrial workers to take 
sudden steps to repiace capitalist by State ownership ; let 
it also be remembered that the severest task-master in the 
world to-day is the Soviet Government, whose punishment 
to their industrial workers for comparatively minor offences 
is banishment to Siberia or death.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Francis WELLS. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1, 


TRADE REALITIES 
[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 

Str,—The article headed “ Trade Realities”? in your issue 
of the 14th ylt. calls for some reply. To say with the writer 
that we are losing ground as compared with our trade rivals 
because “* our goods are too dear ”’ carries us nowhere without 
an enquiry into the causes of our higher costs of production. 
The implication in your article is that these are due to the 
inefficiency of our industry on the manufacturing and the 
distributing sides, and to the want of enterprise of our manu- 
facturers, and that all this can be put right by what is called 
“ rationalization.”” Surely this is to ignore the prime factors 
which are making it impossible for us to produce certain 
classes of goods at our competitors’ prices ; first and foremost, 
a burden of taxation unexampled in the past and unparalleled 
in the present in any country in the world: in the second 
place, the secured home markets of our competitors, which 
make it possible for them to export goods at prices not only 
below the cost of production here but also below current 
prices in their own countries : and in the third place, their 
lower wages conditions and greater freedom from Govern- 
ment interference in their businesses. 

It is easy to tell manufacturers who have been fighting 
an uphill battle for years against adverse conditions that 
they can increase their competitive power by modernizing 
their plant and reorganizing their factories, but these pro- 
cesses cannot be carried out without fresh capital, and to 
get fresh capital .for industries—e.g. coal, which has been 
subjected to meddlesome interference from successive Govern- 
ments and is threatened with similar interferences in the 
future—is not an easy matter, especially when dividends on 
this extra capital are uncertain. 

If we are given some approach to equality of opportunity 
—merely to say that ‘“ higher European tariff movements 


‘have been definitely checked,” and that in the United States 


there is “‘ a dawning recognition of the folly of tariffs,” cuts 
no ice; if, instead of squandering the profits of industry in 
unprecedented social expenditure, much of which is demoral- 
izing in effect, a policy of rigid national: and municipal 
economy is pursued; if the Government reduces its inter- 


ferences in industry to the minimum that is necessary to 
secure the health and safety of the workers, our manufacturers 
can be trusted to restore our prosperity and reduce our unem- 
ployment to reasonable proportions in no very long period 
of time.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Corcoran. 
National Union of Manufacturers, 
6 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE UNIONIST PARTY ? 
[To the Editor of the SrpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—Yes, more Unionists do agree with Mr. Churchill than 
you suppose.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Sapien. 
21 Argyll Road, Kensington, W.8. 


THE SANTA CLAUS MYTH 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I entirely agree with your correspondent in thinking it 
unwise to deceive children about Santa Claus—like ‘* Molly,” 
in the example given in his letter, I vividly remember the 
shock of being told the truth by an elder brother. 

Two years ago, I told my little boy, aged four, that Father 
Christmas was only a “ pretend,” like fairies, and that J put 
the things in his stocking. He did not seem to mind at all, 
and entered into the pretence so well last year, that I wondered 
if he had forgotten, and mentioned it again, quite casually. 
This year, for days before Christmas, he talked to his little 
brother about Father Christmas, the time he would come, and 
the possibility of his landing on the roof in an aeroplane in 
order to get down the chimney! I wondered again if he 
could have forgotten what I had said. Some carol singers 
came to the house about 10.30 on Christmas Eve, and I went 
upstairs, in case the children should wake and be frightened. 
The elder boy did wake, and after asking about the singers, he 
whispered, ‘ have you put the things in our stockings yet ?” 
Except for that moment he never stopped pretending ! 
Children have such wonderful imaginations, and it seems to me 
far better to let Santa Claus be “ make believe,” than to instil 
a real belief which must be cruelly shattered in a few years.— 
I am, Sir, &c., IRENE F. ARGLEs. 

Witherslack, Grange-over-Sands, 


THE MODERN ATTITUDE TO THE BIBLE 
[To the Editor. of the SpPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Taylor, is quite right and is 
supported by the latest results of scientific research. Christ's 
words, correctly reported and explained by all the Apostles, 
are by them correctly referred back to their first occurrence 
in the genuine prophecies of the Book of Daniel, which 
to-day is no longer to be regarded (as it is by the Modernists) 
as a late compilation of the time of the Maccabees, or, as 
Canon Storr seems to hint, as a ‘‘ Jewish apocalypse.” Of 
this fact I will now give two solid proofs. 

The “ latest and most authoritative ” work on the subject 
of Daniel (as Professor Sayce admits) is Professor Dougherty’s 
new Nabonidus and Belshazzar (Yale and Oxford). That 
book contends that the minute historical accuracy of the first 
six chapters of Daniel are based on first-hand evidence at 
the time and “ of all non-Babylonian records . .. the fifth 
chapter ranks next. to cuneiform literature in accuracy,” 
p.. 200. (These words the author thinks important enough 
to italicize.) Now the book of Daniel is, even by the wildest 
Higher Critics of Germany, admitted to be a single composition. 
The fact that the first six chapters at least must be referred 
back to their traditional date (or near it) covers the seventh 
chapter with its reference to the ‘“ Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” Now the editor of the International 
Critical Commentary on Daniel, after seeing Dougherty’s 
book in MS., accepts the new evidence and, for the first six 
chapters at least, ‘* breaks ” for ever “ with the Maccabean ”’ 
date (pp. viii., 20, 22, 85, &c.). And what does he reluctantly 
admit ? (For he too, like Canon Storr, is in theory a Modernist.) 

Chap. VI. 13. It must be admitted that the earliest inter- 
pretation is Messianic. The term is frequent in the Parables 
of Enoch, where it is quoted fourteen times. The dependence 
upon Daniel c. vii. is patent from the first. ... Without 
doubt this was the primitive Judaistic understanding of the 
statement of the Lord at His trial, Mk. xiv. 62: “I am the 
Son of the Blessed and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
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at the right hand of Power and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” . . . The Messianic interpretation . . . was appar- 
ently held by Akiba, ... Joshua ben Levi... after 
Dan. vii. . . . and was followed by all the Jewish commen- 
tators. (Pp. 320, 321.) 

We must not, then, confound genuine prophecy with its 
later imitations. The Modernist version of Christianity is, 
as your able contributor, Mr. Algar Thorold, says on another 
page of the same issue, “a clean break with historic 
Christianity.” It is no less a clean break with all the latest 
discoveries of modern scientific archaeology, which has replaced 
to their traditional dates not only (from the presence of Old 
Aramaic and their agreement with the Babylonian records) 
the Book of Daniel but the books of Genesis (with its Old 
Accadian) and of Exodus (with its old Egyptian) as well— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A. H. T. CLarKke, 

The Rectory, Devizes. 


AN INCREASE IN ROMAN CATHOLICISM ? 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—In a recent number of the Spectator the statement was 
quoted about Christian Science that in the United States 
““many regard it as likely to be the only serious competitor 
to the Roman Catholic religion.” I wonder if any of your 
readers could give me any evidence as to a net increase of 
Roman Catholicism in any country ? Of course the intensive 
proselytizing at present in operation results in some thousands 
of converts, among many millions, who are unaffected by it ; 
but the leakage is enormous. 

Before the War the figures available showed a very heavy 
decline of the members of the Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the world ; and I have seen no evidence to show 
that the decline is ceasing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

122 Harley Street, W.1. JANE WALKER. 

IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In the prefatory note to my article, Number V in the 
** Defence of the Faith” series, you describe me as having 
** produced a translation of the works of the Abbé Bremond.” 
{ have translated only one of his books, Prayer and Poetry, and 
am in no way responsible for the translation of his work in 
general, which is in other hands. I should be much obliged 
if you would insert this disclaimer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALGAR THOROLD, 
The Gravel Pit, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


THE PASTEUR TREATMENT 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 


Srr,—Your issue of December 28th contains a letter from 
Dr. Roux, of the Pasteur Institute, criticizing a letter of mine 
that appeared in your issue of November 30th. 

In that letter I said that, in the five years following the 
adoption of the Pasteur treatment of Hydrophobia, the deaths 
from hydrophobia in France had been more numerous than in 
the five years preceding the adoption of Pasteur’s treatment. 
Dr. Roux does not contradict that statement. The deaths 
from hydrophobia in the whole of France before Pasteur’s 
treatment averaged thirty per annum; with Pasteurian 
treatment this number increased to forty-five per annum. 

I said that I had seen a list of 3,000 deaths from hydrophobia 
of persons who had undergone the Pasteur treatment. I did 
not say that those 3,000 deaths were at the Pasteur Institute 
of Paris. Everybody knows there are Pasteur Institutes in 
many towns and in many countries. Dr. Roux does not 
contradict my statement, but he would make it appear that 
I had said the 3,000 deaths were at the Paris Institute, which 
shows that he had not read my letter very carefully. He 
gives the number of persons treated, for hydrophobia, at the 

Paris Institute, in the last forty years as 43,347, and the deaths 
112, which is rather less than 0.2 per cent. He then goes on 
to give the fatality rate of cases before the Pasteurian system 
was adopted, which he puts at 20 per cent. for those bitten 
on the limbs and 80 per cent. for those bitten on the head, 
but he gives no actual number of deaths. Where Dr. Roux 
gets these figures from he does not state. It is evident that 


this fatality rate refers not to dog bites but to cases where 
hydrophobia has actually developed. 


’ There have never been any statistics of the number of bites 
by animals suffering from hydrophobia. Generally the dog 
is killed, so that it is impossible to trace its condition. What 
is called hydrophobia in human beings has been often cured, 
and the alleged death rates of 20per cent. and 80 per cent. are 
unusually high. , 

Pasteur laid down arbitrary rules; thus, if a patient died 
during treatment or within fifteen days of the completion of 
the treatment, that was not recorded as a failure. Thus, 
Major Harvey of the Kasauli Institute, explains that, out of 
twenty-six deaths of cases under treatment for hydrophobia, 
only four were put down as failures of the treatment. If 
there were similar rules at the Paris Institute, the actual 
number of deaths would be not 112, but about 700. 

As a general rule, the cases that go to a Pasteurian Institute 
for treatment are those of slight bites and scratches or simple 
licking, or nothing at all and, if they had been left alone, no 
harm would have resulted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD LUPTON, 

' Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE EXPORT OF HORSES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


Sir,—In the issue of November 30th the Honorary Organizing 
Secretary of the International League Against the Export 
of Horses for Butchery writes of the Bill with respect to the 
exportation of horses being presented to Parliament. I 
do not write with any intention of criticizing the Bill, or 
of entering into the question of the prospect of its passing. 
I write to point out that if the Bill passes and there is no 
extension of the financial profit on the carcass trade from 
this country, and on the by-product trade in this country, 
the price to be obtained from horse slaughterers will tend 
to fall. The inevitable result would be that those owning 
horses, which would otherwise be taken out of work, will 
keep them in work for some time longer. I need not enlarge 
on what that will entail. 

I desire to press that all interested in horse welfare, who 
can help in any way to bring about such changes in the trade 
—be it of methods, organization, shipping facilities, or what 
not—which would render the trade more lucrative should 
apply their best energies to that end. 

Another point which I desire to put forward is thatit should 
be perfectly possible by regulations to diminish the cruelty 
inherent in the transport—whether by road or rail—in this 
country of horses not entirely fit, or not so valuable as to 
be transported with care and consideration. Briefly I would 
suggest the idea that a horse should not be received at a 
shipping port, or should not be received alive at a knacker 
or horse butchery, unless carrying with it a permit authorizing 
its transport from the starting point. I think of this permit 
as a “starting ticket.” Those from whom such _ permits 
might be obtained are various—the village constable for one. 
I do not attach importance to the giver of a permit being 
skilled in horses. I attach importance to the fact that no 
one proposing to transport a questionable horse will face 
asking for a permit. The alternative to transporting a 
questionable horse is slaughter on the spot. 

If the Bill should not pass, sucha regulation would check 
much abuse of horses, whether they were slaughtered in 
this country or were to be proposed for shipment. If the 
Bill did pass such a regulation would still be of value.—I 
am, Sir, &e. J. S. DouGias, 

5 Trinity Gardens, Folkestone. 


OTTER HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Being a great lover of animals, I have just read with 
the greatest interest Mr. John Galsworthy’s article ‘* Animals 
and Birds” in your issue of November 28rd. 
I agree with every word he writes, but I wonder that in the 





a 


things he would abolish he does not put first otter hunting, to B 
a 


my mind the most brutal of all “‘ sports,” as it is carried on 
in the breeding season, and how any man, or still less a woman, 
who has seen a female otter, heavy in young, broken up by 
the hounds, can continue the sport beats me. 

Also I should like every lady ‘‘ master” of hounds to read 
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what Lady Warwick says in her Life’s Ebb and Flow on the 

subject, it might change their views considerably !—I am, 

Sir, &c., Wm. Tower TOwNSHEND. 
Bodiam Manor, Sussex, 


WOES OF THE CAGED 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Srr,—On behalf of the Scottish S.P.C.A., I trust you will 
permit me to thank Major Yeats-Brown for his strong 
indictment of the cruelties inseparable from the performing 
animal business. How much longer must we wait for the 
British public to realize the truth of what is so ably expressed 
in the article referred to! I should be glad if I might be 
permitted to offer information to any interested in the efforts 
being made to minimize and finally to eradicate the cruelties 
of the menagerie and the circus.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LyNnpDESAY G. LANGWILL, Secretary. 
Scottish Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


[Zo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Str,—May I take the occasion of the recent meeting of the 
General Council of the League of Nations Union to draw the 
attention of your readers to certain aspects of its general 
policy ? Its charger declares that it is a “‘ non-sectarian and 
non-party organization working by all means in its power for 
the good of the League of Nations.” As a consequence, it is 
doubtful if this institution did wisely to circulate to all members 
and prospective members of Parliament a ‘‘ Statement of 
Policy ” just before tie last general election. One, at least, 
of the points enumerated in this statement had been rejected 
by both houses of Parliament on several occasions. In strict 
accord with the non-party spirit of the Union, there should 
have been no statement at all. 

It is generally agreed that it is of primary importance that 
all members of Parliament, as leaders of public opinion, 
should be willing to take the chair and speak at meetings 
arranged by the Union. They have largely abstained in the 
past because of the partisan nature of the Union’s propaganda. 
For this reason, also, public men accepting to speak at Union 
meetings often fail to mention it in their speeches or to impress 
on others the need of joining it. It must grow into a national 
institution in practice as well as in theory if it is to gain the 
support of moderate opinion. 

Decentralization will probably do more than anything else 
to change the character of the Union. There are already 
two of its vital constituent parts which have entirely different 
conceptions of policy. I refer to the headquarters in London 
and the federal councils in the counties. The central office 
is avowedly a partisan organ, despite its general council 
which is representative of all interests in the State. - But 
not so the Federal Councils. 

Since their inception, they have made it a point of premier 
importance to obtain His Majesty’s Licutenants in the 
counties as their presidents. These men are in the habit 
of keeping more in personal touch with the societies with 
which they are connected than those on the general councils 
of such movements in London. As representatives of the 
King, they are also more careful to keep clear of party 
politics. The various county organizations to which they 
have hitherto put their names are frankly unpolitical ; but 
they have seen that the work of the League of Nations Union 
is necessarily so closely allied with political questions that it 
is extremely difficult to keep it non-party: consequently, 
they only agree to become presidents to these new county 
formations on condition that they remain educative. But 
can a county institution, the whole of whose literature eman- 
ates from a headquarters with ideas of a strongly partisan 
character, remain educative ? It remains to be seen, but 
many of those who supported the formation of Federal 
councils, with the hopes of having them conducted on scien- 
tific lines, are beginning to doubt it. 

May I suggest that the usefulness of the League of Nations 
Union should correspond more nearly to that of the League 
of Nations? In the same way that Geneva has become the 
neutral ground for the discussion of all problems of an inter- 


national character, so the meeting-places of the League of 
Nations Union should be acknowledged as the centres for 
public discussion of League policy and League outlook.—I 
am, Sir, &c. A PetHam Burn. 

Widgenton House, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

[We know that there is a very genuine desire at, the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations Union that it shall be 
entirely non-party. We are not aware that public men of any 
party have “largely abstained” from taking part in the 
activities and meetings of the Union ; and we think that our 
correspondent would find it difficult to substantiate his 
charges.—Eb. Spectator.] 


VITTORIO VENETO 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—A correspondent in the Spectator of November 9th 
seeks elucidation of the reference to the French and British 
divisions as ‘‘ the spear point” at the Battle of Vittorio 
Veneto. So far as the British divisions are concerned it can 
be made clear. 

In the plan of operations, Lord Cavan’s Tenth Army, in 
which the XIVth British Corps (7th and 23rd Divisions) was 
included, had been allotted the subsidiary réle of protecting 
the right of the Eighth Army, which was to be responsible 
for the advance on the main objective. The British divisions 
were in no sense intended by the plan to act as a spear point. 

A combination of circumstances, however, resulted in the 
XIVth (British) Corps being transformed to the spear point 
in the first and most vital phase of the battle—the forcing 
of the River Piave and the establishment of a bridge-head. 
During the night preceding the attack the bridges of the 
58th Italian division, on the left of the British, were swept 
away, and when the attack was launched, Lord Cavan’s 
Italian divisions on the right of the XIVth (British) Corps 
met such severe opposition that they failed to cross the 
river. As a result it fell to the XIVth Corps, who alone had 
gained the left bank of the Piave, to carry the Austrian 
river defences at dawn with both flanks exposed. In the 
course of the day (October 27th, not the 25th as suggested 
by your reviewer in the footnote to the letter under reference) 
7th and 23rd Divisions pushed forward and established a 
bridge-head to a depth of close on two miles. At the end 
of the day Italian troops, who had later succeeded in crossing 
the river, afforded some slight protection to the flank of 
the 7th Division on the right, but the 23rd Division on the 
left had to find the whole protection to a red, raw, flank of 
over three thousand yards. 

As a result of these developments, the X VIIIth Italian Corps 
was placed under the command of Lord Cavan during the 
day. Divisions of this corps were passed over the British 
bridges during the night under cover of the British Divisions, 
in order to attack on the following day to clear the front 
of the Eighth Army, which had not progressed. 

It may be well to point out that the French and British 
Divisions which took part in the Battle of Vittorio Veneto 
had not been sent by rail to Italy for this purpose, as sug- 
gested by your reviewer in his review of Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s book. They had been sent to Italy twelve months 
before, on the occasion of the Caporetto disaster, and had 
been actively employed on the Asiago Plateau throughout 
the summer of 1918. At the Battle of Vittorio Veneto the 
French Divisions were in General Graziani’s Army many 
miles from the British front of attack.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Peshawar. H. R. Sanpiianps, Brigadier. 


“PLOUGH MONDAY” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Plough Monday being at hand, you may be interested to 
have the Plough Boy’s Play, which is still done in the Yorks 
shire villages. To my knowledge it has never been written 
down, but is passed on from father to son. The present 
version I took down from a woman who hailed from Co. 
Durham, but her three lads, all Yorkshire bred, confirmed 
each word. My father remembered the same thing being 
done word for word the same, fifty years ago in the villages 
north of York. Faces are blacked, and “ properties” 
borrowed from masters, sisters or mothers. Usually only the 
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kitchens of the larger houses in the village are visited—a 
fifth member carries a basket for the ‘“ collection.”” The 
characters (in order of appearance) are Beelzebub, King 
William, Old Roger, Doctor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
; Wm. G. GRIFFITH. 
141 North Marine Road, Scarborough. 


Beel.: In comes I Beelzebub 
On my shoulder I carry my club 
In my-hand a dripping pan 


Think myself a jolly old man. 


Jolly old man may I be 

I’ve three sons here as jolly as me 

If you don’t believe me what I say 

Slip in King William and clear my way. 


K.W. Incomes King William. King William is my name, 
My sword and pistol in my hand I’m sure to win the game. 
O.R.: Win the game you are not able 
My back’s made of iron, my belly’s made of steel 
My finger’s made of knuckle bone that’l make you feel. 
. Mince pies hot, mince pies cold 
Knock a fellow down afore I’se ten days old. 
(KNOCKS DOWN KING WILLIAM.) 
Who killed that man ? 
Doc.: You did. 
O.R.: Who sends for a doctor ? 
Doc. : No doctor to be had. 
O.R.: £10 for a doctor. 
Doc. : No doctor to be had. 
O.R.: £15 for a doctor. 
Doc. : No doctor to be had. 
O.R.: £30 for a doctor. 
Doc. : I’m the little doctor! 
O.R.: Who taught you to be doctor ? 
Doc.: By my travels. 


O.R. 
Doc. 


: Where did you travel ? 
: England, Ireland, Scotland, Spain, 
And back to Grannie’s back door again. 
A little pig running up and down the street 
With a knife and fork in his hand 
Shouting Who wants pork ? 
I’ve a little bottle here 
My grandmother gave me 
A thousand years ago. 
Take a yard down yer throttle 
Jack, rise and beg. 
(KING WILLIAM COMES TO LIFE.) 
I am an old Roger with me rags and me bags 
For the sake of the money I wear these old rags 
Me hat is an old one, me boots are all worn 
Me breeches are roven, me stockings are torn. 


ALL. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tue MOHAMMEDANS IN CEYLON. 

In your issue of December 21st you have an interesting 
article on ** The Experiment in Ceylon”; but towards the 
bottom of the second paragraph, when denoting the various 
communities Ceylon is made up of, you omit the Mohammedan 
Community, which returns at present three members to 
Council. Please forgive me drawing your attention to this 
omission, but the Spectator will be read in Ceylon, and a little 
omission like that which we should hardly consider, might 
cause quite a lot of heart-burning amongst the Mohammedans 
out there—at least that is my experience. It is the little 
things, that are said and done, often accidentally, that cause 
the heart-burnings. Regretting troubling you.—GEORGE 
Brown, Comb Manor, Hungerford, Berks. 


Tne Dust-Carts oF Briratn. 

With reference to yourrecent article on this subject, Iremem- 
ber that when travelling in Germany, now many years ago, 
I noticed the uniform character of the dust-bins, all with a 
cover. The people with whom I was staying told me that 
each householder was bound to provide one of this particular 
kind, by order of the municipal authority. I remember that 
when I came back I pointed out the excellence of such a rule, 
as illustrating the practical character of German municipal 
government. I remember also that several people laughed 
at my information and said it was better to allow liberty in 
such matters. ‘* Licence, they mean, when they cry liberty ” 
-——licence to spread epidemics. Your article is timely and 
likely to do good. Only the dust-bins need not be provided 
by the authority, if the authority will decide on a particular 
pattern which the householders must use. Of course, too, 
the carts must be covered in, as I noticed lately that they are 
in Lausanne.—W. F’. D. Curroys, 11 Henrietta Park, Bath. 


Tne HcuMANE KiLiLInG oF ANIMALS. 

It is astonishing that people in general are so indifferent to 
the sufferings of animals. A few days ago I found a cat 
sitting in the middle of traflic. It was evidently in great 
pain and had been run over. I carried it into the nearest 


chemist’sshop, and asked for chloroform and a box with which 
to put the wretched animal out of its pain. The only 
customer in the shop was a lady, but neither the chemist 
or his customer hastened their business to allow me to deal 
with the cat, which endured from five to ten minutes’ 
unnecessary suffering.—A MerpicaL Man. 


Tue TEAcuHING OF LANGUAGES. 

I am surprised to read the letter by “ Mutual Dependence ” 
in your issue of December 28th. He seems to overlook the 
fact that Latin is the basis of a large number of modern 
languages, and for that reason I believe it to be the only one 
worth learning. Speaking broadly there are two advantages 
gained from learning foreign languages: (1) The spread of 
greater understanding between nations; (2) To facilitate 
trade. I think that the latter is as important as the former. 
Then comes the question of what language or languages are 
to be taught in the schools. A large percentage of children 
when leaving school do not know what occupation they wish 
to follow, let alone what languages they will want, if any, 
and in any case a school-learnt foreign language is little more 
than useless. If the despised Latin has only been partially 
learnt, the student has at least covered some ground that wili 
help him in the study of many foreign tongues, should they 
be necessary at a later date.—WaALTER Biccs, Witton, Bir- 
mingham. 

Rosin Hoon’s Bay. 

In your Points from Letters, December 21st, 1929, reference 
is made to this island which Sir W. Beach Thomas named 
Prince Edward’s Island. I have been a visitor to Robin Hood 
Bay for over forty years, and the question has often arisen 
whether Robin Hood’s Bay, the usual designation, is correct. 
The use of “ Prince Edward ” or *“* Robin Hood ” is merely 
adjectival and personal possession is not intended to be 
understood. Is this the explanation? The station sign- 
board and the newspaper notices are not safe guides.—GEo. 
T. Lower, Highfield Place, 74 New North Road, Huddersfield. 


The Crow 


I KNow a willow tree, unpollarded, neglected, 
* Where sits a ruminative crow, 

Who, in the grey canal below, 
Hour after hour, perceives himself reflected. 


Or does he watch the ewes, heavy with lamb, ungainly, 


Or note the straggling heron pass ? 
No, I surmise he’s introspective mainly. 


Certain it is, the need for marital activity 
Ceases to urge him, for a time, 
To petty larceny and crime, 

And leaves him in this state of strange passivity. 


KATHLEEN E. Everts. 


The Kingfisher 


Te meadow lands are waterlogged to-day, 

A monochrome of cold, metallic grey 
Saddens the eyes. 

Skeleton trees, with roots submerged in mud 

Like masts of stranded ships, about the flood 
Forlornly stand. 

How bravely into this disconsolate scene 

Flashes the turquoise blue and emerald sheen 
Of Halcyon ! 

First silhouetted on a naked tree 

He sits immobile ; unbelievably 
And madly blue. 

Then, lest we censure him as overdrest, 

He turns to show us his cornelian breast, 
Before he darts 

Along the swollen stream, a vivid streak, 

His short wings whirring and his rapier beak 
Stiffly outthrust. 

Surely this little, lovely, vital thing 

Is stolen from the pageant of the Spring, 
Can he belong 

To songless, sunless, uninspiring days, 

And rattling, leafless boughs ? To Heav’n give praise 
He does! He does! 


Katuceen E. Everts, 
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Some Books 


TERE possibly was a time when, for the anthropologist, 
culture was “ essentially something static,’ but that time 
has long since passed away. If there is one thing which 
justifies modern anthropology it is its dynamic view of 
culture. It is a pity that Mr. A. Victor Murray did not know 
this when he wrote The School in the Bush (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), 
or even earlier, when he spent a year of research in Africa 
as the holder of a Cadbury Travelling Research Fellowship, 
of which this book is the outcome. As it is, the book loses 
much of its value. It surveys all the external factors which 
affect native culture, and is an interesting, though partisan, 
critique of present educational theory and practice in Africa. 
But Mr. Murray does not believe that the educationist can 
learn anything from anthropology, which he dismisses in a 
few phrases. He surveys all the relevant factors in short 
except one, which, in our view, is the most important. Only 
about four pages out of four hundred are devoted to a per- 
functory consideration of native systems of education. Perhaps 
Mr. Murray does not know how intelligent and advanced 
certain native systems are: a year is a short period in which 
to discover a continent. A little less dogmatism and more 
humility might have added something of permanent value 
to this incomplete survey. 
* * * * 

As a spirited attack upon the excesses of French writers, 
such as Henri de Montherlant, Barrés and Gauthier, who 
have found in Spain precisely the illusions which they first took 
there themselves, Mr. Mario Praz’s Unromantic Spain (Knopf, 
10s. 6d.) is as entertaining as most exercises in destructive 
criticism are. As a help to understanding the special genius 
of the country, it is almost worthless. If we reject the legend 
of sang, volupté et la Mort and the testimony of those obsessed 
intellectuals who, in Mr. Praz’s amusing phrase, rub their 
exasperated senses against the thorns of Spanish mysticism, 
are we thereby justified in accepting his Italian legend that 
the land of Cervantes and Unamuno is a banal vacuum ? 
Much may be said for Mr. Praz’s observation that there is 
a dark strain of monotony in the landscape, art and life, 
but man cannot live by monotony alone. All countries 
have their monotony, but it is the foreign traveller who 
notices it. Mr. Praz’s insistence on the peculiar tedium 
of Spain becomes, in spite of his own redeeming wit, tedious. 
A writer who pretends to be bored by the processions of 
Seville, the bull fights, the Alhambra, and to be amused 
only by the disappointments of the poster-deluded tourist, 
descends to mere naughtiness. The excellent illustrations 
of the book defeat the author’s purpose. It is a pity that 
Mr. Praz has not put his knowledge and literary skill at 
the disposal of a less perverse attitude. 

* bo ok * 


A hundred years ago there was noneed to be puzzled in decid- 
ing on a Christmas or New Year present. Keepsakesand Remem- 
brancers and Friendship’s Offerings appeared in timely season 
and in prodigious numbers. The most fashionable talents 
of the day contributed to them, and their publication was 
almost the chief literary event of the year. In The New 
Forget-Me-Not (Cobden-Sanderson, 6s.) the nineteenth-century 
Annual has been revived. Forty eminent hands have written 
articles on the leading events, social, sporting and artistic, 
which fill the English year. Among these contributors are 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. Robert Lynd, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. Edmund 
Blunden. The book is cheerfully and skilfully illustrated 
by Mr. Rex Whistler, and a calendar is provided with space 
for the engagements and incidents of each day. 

2 %* * ** 

Those who would understand China may be commended 
to Dr. Richard Wilhelm’s Short History of Chinese Civilization, 
admirably translated by Miss Joan Joshua, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Lionel Giles (Harrap, 12s. 6d.). Dr. Wilhelm 
ends his survey with the fall of the Mings, in the early seven- 
teenth century, since European influence then began to be 
felt in China. But he begins in what seems to us a remote 
past, and he has much to say of China before * the rise of 
the house of Chou about 1150 B.C. brings us nearer to authentic 
history.’ Confucius wrote in the period when Athens was 


of the Week 


fighting for freedom against the Persian hordes. The national 
monarchy of the Han was founded a few years before Scipio 
defeated Hannibal at Zama. Even our own ancient kingdom 
Seems very young compared to China, and it is thus easy to 
understand the Chinese contempt for the Western barbarian. 
Dr. Wilhelm’s sympathetic account of Chinese society— 
based from the earliest times on a free peasantry and a small 
educated class—is well worth studying. He refers briefly 
to the many periods of turmoil that China has passed through, 
and thus encourages the hope that she will in time find her 
way out of the present confusion. The book is illustrated 
with exquisite examples of early Chinese art. 
* * * * 


Although Sir Jagadis Bose has nothing of startling novelty 
to offer to the general reader in his new volume of researches 
into plant-physiology—Growth and Tropic Movement of 
Plants (Longmans, 21s.)—he has made an important scientific 
contribution on the autonomous activity of growth in plants, 
the effect of anxsthetics on growth, mechanotropism and 
twining of tendrils, phototropism, and kindred subjects. 
Phrases such as “ the fundamental principle is that growth is 
retarded by strong, and accelerated by weak stimulation of 
whatever kind ” (and there are many pointers showing that 
Sir Jagadis, however immersed he may be in amazingly 
delicate and difficult experiments, keeps always the lofty 
outlook of the philosopher) lead us to hope that he may soon 
bring out another volume for the general public. 


* * * * 


The influence of great men in after ages is a subject of great 
interest. In The Mantle of Cacsar, by Friedrich Gundolf, 
translated by J. W. Hartmann (Grant Richards and H. 
Toulmin, 15s.) we have a learned and engaging study of 
the opinions expressed by successive generations up to the 
time of Napoleon on the subject of the great Roman. To 
the later Roman Empire he was a mythical figure, to the 
Middle Ages a magic name, to the men of the Renaissance an 
historic personality of profound importance. Herr Gundolf 
has read widely and has brought together a remarkable 
series of quotations illustrating the varied views of many 
famous men on Caesar and his Commentaries. Nor does he 
fail to note the interest which great artists like Mantegna 
felt for the conqueror. Herr Gundolf is as enthusiastic a 
Caesar-worshipper as Mommsen, and his book is distinctly 
readable. 

& * 4 * 


We congratulate the Scottish Motor Traction Company 
on their enterprise and, enthusiasm in publishing a new and 
enlarged form of the S. M. T. Magazine and, above all, on the 
support which the editor intends to give to all movements 
having at heart the preservation of England’s beauty. 
In the January number, the list of contributors includes the 
names of Lord Cecil, who writes instructively and clearly on 
“The Pathway to Peace,” Miss V. Sackville-West on ‘* The 
Lure of the Circus,’ and Mr. S. L. Bensusan on * Winter 
Musings.” The articles are vivid and short and the subjects 
dealt with are delightfully varied, travel articles naturally 
predominating. They range from “Christmas Memories 
of the Prince of Wales” to “ Fashions Forecast for Early 
Spring Wear.” The S. M. T. Magazine is published monthly 


at 6d. 
* * * * 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ‘‘General Knowledge Compe- 
tition” will be found on page 30.) 


A New Competition 


In his Country Life article of November 30th, Sir W. Brac 
THomMaAs suggested that ** what we want is really some little 
rhyme that will be the motto of the tidiers.’ We, therefore, 
offer a prize of five guineas for the best short jingle, either 
in verse or prose, directed against litter. It should be 
suitable for posting on notice boards in public parks and 
picnicking places. The Competition will close on Friday, 
January 3lst. 
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A Book of Life 


Chief Justice Coke, His Family and Descendants at Holkham 
By C. W. James. (Country Life. 30s.) 

Tue appearance of a book of this kind makes us praise 
Heaven for the evidence on every page that the writer or 
compiler is a man of taste and sensibility, scholarly and 
accurate, and yet a man of the world who never thrusts 
forward what may be of interest to him but dry to his 
readers. They benefit by many years of work, for Mr. James 
must have passed a vast mass of material through the sieve 
before presenting this book of moderate size. The full title 
of the book should prevent misconceptions of his purpose. 
It is not a history of the great events in which Coke took 
part, nor a biography, though he still lacks the work of some 
legal historian to correct the impression given by Lord 
Campbell and others. Coke deserves a book that would 
claborate the concise judgment of Professor A. V. Dicey, 
which Mr. James does not quote :— 

“ Nothing can be more pedantic ... than the reasoning by 
which Coke induced or compelled James to forgo the attempt to 
withdraw cases from the Courts for His Majesty’s personal deter- 
mination. But no achievement of sound argument or stroke of 
enlightened statesmanship ever established a rule more essential 
to the very existence of the Constitution than the principle enforced 
by the obstinacy and the fallacies of the great Chief Justice 
(Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution.).” 
There lies Coke’s claim to fame, the work for which he 
suffered imprisonment in our behalf. Mr. James makes no 
silly attempt to whitewash the faults. He does not excuse 
the vicious attacks in Court upon Essex and Raleigh, though 
later as a judge he never sinned in like manner. The avarice 
of which he was accused is more difficult to explain, for it 
was combined with a generous use of money. He was lavish 
in expenditure and_honourable in paying the huge debts of 
his sons; but he certainly loved to acquire wealth, pre- 
sumably for the power it gave, and his worldly success, for 
himself and his family, in the marriage-market was so great 
as almost to compel admiration. 

From Sir Edward, Mr. James passes to the family and 
gives us brief but lively accounts of the descendants who 
inherited his wealth and to some extent his wits. The male 
line of the Chief Justice ended in Thomas, created Earl of 
Leicester in 1744, who died in 1759, having survived his only 
son. This Thomas was the Whig politician who raised that 
magnificent monument, Holkham, and, no less than his 
great-nephew, added by his work in Norfolk to the wealth 
of the country by making barren land produce corn and 
timber. Mr. James ends with the rising glories of Holkham, 
its magnificence within and without, and the treasures it 
contains. Ina book that comes from Country Life there are, 
of course, admirable photographs of the house as well as of 
portraits. Indeed, the publishers have done well throughout 
under Mr. James’s guidance, as one may see from the binding, 
copied from a simple Caroline example, as well as from the 
well-designed title-page. 

The tendency to-day is to illustrate history by close study 
of local and domestic life rather than to enlarge upon great 


cvents. Herein lies the value of this book, too, for no readet 
could help learning here much of the life of Englishmen, high 
and low, from 1550 to 1750. He will see marriages as 
apparently mere bargains over women’s persons and estates, 
and their eternal influence undiminished notwithstanding ; 
the current wages and other economies that would delight 
Arthur Young; the colloquial language; the gossip and 
scandal about prominent persons (what could be more modern 
than this from a lady’s letter about Milton after the publica. 
tion of his work on divorce: “ If report says true, he had at 
that time two or three wives living” ?); the relations 
between landlords and tenants, masters and servants, the 
positions of agents or tutors, and so on: humane relations, 
but different from those of to-day. The Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, natural daughter of James II, was happily an exception 
to all rules, and it is in contrast to others that we quote a 
sentence from a letter of hers to Lady Huntingdon, the 
foundress of her dissenting ‘‘ Connexion”: ‘ It is monstrous 
to be told that you have a heart as sinful as the common 
wretches who crawl to earth” ! 

The chapters given to Thomas Coke (first Lord Leicester) 
reveal the comprehensive education given to young men of 
birth and wealth. It included the Grand Tour, but Coke’s 
five years spent abroad, mainly in Italy, cannot be taken as 
typical, for he was above the average in precocity and devotion 
to art. Young men did in those days bring home much of the 
wealth of pictures and early books now found in Great Britain, 
but Coke, travelling with his retinue at the age of fifteen, was 
the most remarkable. 
advice from Kent, because he formed a life-long friendship 
which a frivolous boy would have dropped. From his first 
sight of Italian palaces he dreamt of the Holkham that he 
would rear. The pictures and statuary that he bought were 
to adorn his home. He chose and bought the books and 
manuscripts, now so famous, because, as he wrote to his 
guardian, ‘‘ Certainly one of the greatest ornaments to 4 
Gentleman or his family is a fine Library.” And he certainly 
honoured art and literature in believing that it was the duty 
of a gentleman to house fine things finely, according to the 
sentiment of Theocritus’ Doric lady, &v ddfiov 6\f8ia wavra. 

Thus we have more than a glorification of Holkham though 
the author rightly extols the house that he loves and admires. 
There is more than a glorification of Chief Justice Coke and 


_the family that he founded, though Mr. James admires a 


family that has for centuries done its duty in taking a leading 
place in East Anglia, and promises to continue to do so. 
(There is no fulsome praise in such a sentence as ‘“‘ The Cokes 
do not appear to be a licentious race,” and they will not 
resent the somewhat prim manner in which Mr. James bids 


It was not mere chance that he had / 


them mind the examples and precepts of their forbears.) 2 


The book does glorify Cokes and Holkham, but it does much 
more. In a manner that will entertain readers of different 
humours it hangs upon those two threads a great deal of 
amusing and instructive information of two centuries of 
English life. 


Shakespeare the Schoolmaster 


Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III. 
Alexander. (Cambridge Univ. Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The Works of Shakespeare. Vols. I and II. (Nonesuch Pross. 
£3 12s. 6d. each Vol.) 
AmonG the traditions of Shakespeare's life before he came 
to London there is one which has unusual claims on our 
acceptance. It was recorded by Aubrey, an honest and careful 
inquirer ; he gives as his authority for the statement, William 
Beeston; and Beeston, whose father had been closely associated 
with Shakespeare, was likely to be well informed. Here is the 
note from Aubrey’s memoranda :— 
“Though, as Bon Jonson sayes of him, that he had but little 


Latine and lesse Greek, he understoode Latine pretty well, for 
he had been in his younger yeares a schoolmaster in the countroy.” 


By Peter 


In the course of his argument that Richard HII and the 
three parts of Henry VI are Shakespeare’s own work, Mr. 
Alexander covers 3 great deal of ground. Many critics of the 
nineteenth century were bent on refusing any Elizabethan the 
credit for any of his works. The atmosphere they left behind 


them is only just beginning to dissipate. Though their approach 
to criticism is less popular, many of its effects remain with us 
in our general attitude. 

Mr. Alexander, however, is willing to assume that Heminge 
and Condell, the editors of the First Folio, friends and fellow- 
workers of Shakespeare, were in a better position to know what 
Shakespeare wrote than the most ingenious of the nineteenth 
century critics :—- 

‘“‘ Their toxt itself has to be studied as the honest and painstaking 
effort of men who, though not expert bibliographers, were woll- 
informed. ... We are entitled to demand from any critic who 


ascribes parts and plays in the Folio to other dramatists than 
Shakospeare unequivocal evidenco for his opinion.” 


With this rehabilitation of early authorities comes a 
rehabilitation of Shakespeare himself. 
* ignorant boor ’ 
other men’s plays. 

In Mr. Alexander’s hands the tradition that Aubrey quotes 
becomes quite illuminating for our knowledge of Shakespeare’s 


He is no longer the 
of Stratford, no longer the patcher-up of 
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early activity. The Comedy of Errors is modelled on The 
Menaechmi of Plautus; Titus Andronicus is influenced by 
Seneca, and contains an allusion to the Ajax of Sophocles ; 
Venus and Adonis was suggested by Shakespeare’s reading 
of Ovid. The fact that Shakespeare’s early works show these 
classical influences is certainly congruous with the tradition 
that he had been a schoolmaster; and it is certainly hard 
to explain if we regard him as having come to London with 
no training or experience behind him. 

Critics have usually held the view that on his engagement 
in the London companies Shakespeare was put to work 
at furbishing up and adapting the plays of older writers. As 
Mr. Alexander points out, however, it is not easy to believe 
that this kind of work would be entrusted to a novice. It is 
more probable that Shakespeare’s early work was original ; 
and though problems arise with this hypothesis, they do 
not seem incapable of solution. Take, for example, the ‘* Bad 
Quartos” of Henry VI and Richard III. They were printed 
a quarter of a century earlier than Heminge and Condell’s 
versions. They differ from them very considerably. They 
are full of echoes of other playwrights. Must we deduce that 
different hands contributed to them, and that the Folio 
versions give us a later revision of this material ? 

Mr. Alexander argues, very convincingly, that there is no 
need for such deductions. The ‘‘ Bad Quartos”’ are pirated 
texts. . They were taken down from the remembrance of actors 
who had played in them, who recollected their own parts 
fairly well and the parts of other actors with less certainty, 
who introduced echoes from other plays in which they had 
performed, and filled up the gaps in their memory as best they 
could. If Mr. Alexander’s contention is true, what we have 
been accustomed to think later versions may in fact be originals. 
We need no longer regard Shakespeare as at first mainly 
occupied in revising and adapting the works of other men. 

In many ways the honesty, value, and authority of the Folio 
text is now being re-established. The Nonesuch Edition of 
Shakespeare’s works is a literatim reprint of the First Folio ; 
and a more noble or satisfying edition could not be imagined. 
The Quarto variants are given inthe margin; and those Quartos 
which differ substantially from the Folio are reprinted in 
full. The greatest care has been taken for the reader’s conveni- 
ence. Where Folio version and Quarto version are both 
printed in full they are given in different volumes, so that 
reference may be easier. Mr. Farjeon’s editing will please both 
the exact scholar and the reader who is eager to enjoy 
Shakespeare without distraction. In the two volumes already 
issued fourteen of the plays are contained. 


From Midshipman to Millionaire 


The Autobiography of a British Yarn Merchant. By W. F. M. 


Weston-Webb. (Cayme Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is true, as Mr. Stephen Gwynn says in his introduction 
to this interesting book, that we know very little about the 
Jives of our merchants, the men who made England’s pros- 
perity. Retired Major-Generals and Rear-Admirals tell us 
of their triumphs and trophies, politicians rush into print 
on almost any excuse, famous authors, artists, actors, 
musicians, jockeys, steeplejacks, ballerinas and bishops are 
all autobiographical at least once in their lives. Big bank- 
rupts write their reminiscences, but successful business men 
in this country rarely tell their secrets, unless it be to the 
advertisers of a correspondence course. 

In the United States both Mr. Ford and Mr. Bok have 
given the world the benefit of their experience, although 
not perhaps in great detail. Mr. Weston-Webb is the first 


of our merchants, as far as we know, to write the unadorned 


story of his struggle to success. His narrative is simple and 
accompanied by a very English reserve : between the lines 
the character of the man stands plain. He came of a Devon- 
shire family, in comfortable but not affluent circumstances : 
he was intended for the Navy, but became so ill with sea- 
sickness on his first cruise that he determined to seek some 
other profession: one day he suddenly left his mother and 
sisters and set out to make his fortune in Manchester, with 
five pounds in his pocket. 

He was seventeen at the time (December, 1868), and he 
had. no friends in- Manchester. He bought the Guardian, 


and found a job as a light porter in a mill at six shillings a 
week. The firm that employed him, impressed by the fact that 
although he was educated and well qualified to be a clerk, he 
preferred to work with his muscles rather than stand idle, 
found him another position in the cash office at ten shillings 
a week. After two months his pay was raised to twelve 
shillings. 

The head of the firm, Mr. Rylands, was over seventy, yet 
at the mills every morning before eight. One day Mr. Rylands 
asked him to get the books of the department straight, and 
promised him a present if he did so. He worked at them 
until nine at night, and began again next day at six, sleeping 
that night in the office, so as to be near his task :-— 

‘* By seven next morning the work was done and when I saw 
Mr. Rylands and Mr. Horrocks approaching my excitement knew 
no bounds. They came over to me at once, and I left my stool 
and said, ‘If you please, Mr. Rylands, I have got the books per- 
fectly straight, and shall be obliged if you will look at them.’ 
‘T am glad,’ he answered, and walked away. That is all I ever 
heard about it. He never spoke to me again and he never gave 
me the promised present, though he came round every morning. 
I brooded over this for a long time, but I was told that life was 
full of such disappointments, so I worked on harder than ever.” 

Another year passed. He is eighteen now and earning 
fifteen shillings a week. A year later he is dismissed, for 
no real fault, and takes a holiday with his mother in Devon- 
shire. Before his twentieth birthday he is back in Manchester, 
with another firm, and earning £60 a year. He has a great 
fight with a boy in the warehouse (Mr. Weston-Webb’s 
vividest pages are concerned with fighting or fishing), and 
eighteen months later we find him on a salary of £80. Now 
his chance comes. A buyer of his firm makes him his personal 
assistant, and takes him up to London, when they study 
the samples of Scottish manufacturers. At the age of twenty- 
two he has five assistants working under him, and a salary 
of £100, out of which he saves £10. (“All my life I have 
made it a practice to put aside something from my earnings. 
I owe my success partly to this, partly to luck, but chiefly 
to the fact that even when I was able to amuse myself, and 
did so, I was still more interested in my work than in anything 
else.”) He is offered a position in San Francisco, and weighs 
the advantages and disadvantages in his mind, but decides 
instead to take an agency at Nottingham. For many months 
he gets no orders. At last, however, he succeeds, and once 
his feet are on the ladder (at the age of twenty-four) he never 
looks back. He takes a partnership with a Mr. Holland, 
and founds the great firm of Holland and Webb, which is 
still in existence to-day, with agencies in all parts of the 
world, most of them established by the author. _ 

We have not space to tell of the ups and downs of com- 
merce, of the three times Mr. Weston-Webb has been happily 
married, or of his travels, which have taken him to most of 
the capitals of the world. He is an old man now, but has 
still many years of activity before him, to judge by the 
vigour of his style and the variety of his interests. His life 
should be an example to all in this softer age, who expect 
relations, or an indulgent Government, to plan out their 
eareers for them. The sturdy self-reliance of our race is 
by no means dead. Opportunities exist in every walk of 
life for those with the courage to take them. But the struggle 
is long and hard: it is good that one has been found to tell 
of battles which are every whit as interesting as any fought 
on land or sea. 


A Page of Russian History 


The Memoirs of General Wran¢el. 
21s.) 

Tue last Commander-in-Chief of the old Russian Army was 
a gallant cavalry leader and a fine figure of a man in his 
Cireassian tunic. General Wrangel took no part in politics 
until the débdécle of 1917. The year previous, wounded 
during a charge of the Nerchintsk Cossacks (he was Colonel 
of the Czarevitch’s Own), he had come to St. Petersburg 
on sick leave and was then made aide-de-camp to the Czar. 
He tells us that ‘“‘ Court circles appeared to be paying no 
heed to the approaching storm .. . it seemed as if these 
people were merely to be spectators and not the victims of 
the drama to come.” 

In Rumania at the end of 1916, he hears and rejoices at the 
murder of Rasputin, Then news arrives of the double 
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abdication of the Czar and the Grand Duke Michael. These 
are sinister tidings. “The very idea of authority and all 
the age-old obligations vanished, and nothing could take 
the place of either in the hearts of the Russian people.” 
Still, some of his friends are more optimistic. Russia may 
be on the eve of a renaissance, and not of a disaster. The 
Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers has begun to function, and 
proclaims that “ soldiers and officers would end by under- 
standing one another.” Humbug, thinks Colonel Wrangel. 
Tsarskoie Selo Station is swarming with drunken, disorderly 
soldiers decorated with red ribbons. One of them ogles 
a hospital nurse: Wrangel takes him by the scruff of the 
neck and throws him out of the restaurant. 

The scene now passes to the Crimea, where Wrangel is 
living in retirement with his wife. On January 11th, 1918, 
he awakes at dawn to find “a little spotty-faced sailor pointing 
a revolver at my heart.” Now follow the vividest—indeed 
the only vivid—pages in this long book, describing his arrest 
by the Bolsheviks, his wife’s devotion in insisting on following 
him (as they both thought—to his death) and how the Bol- 
sheviks released the two of them, apparently because they 
admired Madame Wrangel’s pluck. ‘* More than a thousand 
men were shot and thrown into the sea.’ The Reds searched 
his house, but he had hidden his jewels and money in his 
little daughter’s dolls, and his wife’s furs and laces in a heap 
of charcoal: they found nothing. 

zater in this year (1918) he is pursuing the Reds in Northern 
Caucasia and is promoted to be a Lieutenant-General. The 
Armistice completes the break-up and disorganization in 
South Russia. General Denikin “lacks that indefinable 
something which fires the imagination and stirs the heart”: 
this “‘ small-town” Commander is submerged in a whirlpool 
of passions and political intrigue. Typhus breaks out to 
make matters worse: “in one station I was shown an 
ambulance train: there were forty-four carriages full of 
dead bodies, and not one live man amongst them. One 
carriage was devoted to Sisters of Charity and doctors—dead 
too, of course.” General Wrangel succumbs to the plague 
himself: his wife is told that he cannot recover: the Last 
Sacrament is administered: ‘‘ then at seven in the morning 
came the crisis, and I turned the corner.” 

But from here onwards (May, 1919) the story becomes 
confused. We cannot visualize the march on Moscow from 
General Wrangel’s account, nor the feelings of the people, 
nor the dispositions of the troops, nor even any small, intimate, 
clear-cut incident that might reveal something of the con- 
vulsions of an age and a continent. Disaster begins before 
the end of the year. All through 1920 matters go from bad 
to worse in regard to “the Russian National Army ”’ as it 
styles itself. The Reds pour back into the Crimea. Their 
agents are everywhere. By superhuman efforts Wrangel 
saves the remnants of his forces, embarking them from Black 
Sea ports in November, 1920, for a mournful and perhaps 
endless dispersion in foreign lands. 

It is a sad, indeed terrible story in its closing pages, but 
too impersonal to hold the attention of any but a close student 
of Russian affairs. It is, however, obvious, even to the general 
reader, that however beneficent were the General's intentions, 
he had not gained the confidence of the masses and that his 
cause was doomed from the first. 


Mostly Italian 


An Introduction to Italian Painting. By Sir Charles Holmes. 
With forty plates. (Cassell. 10s. 6c.) 

The Italian Masters: a Survey and a Guide. 
Shipp. Illustrated. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 

The Painter in History. By Ernest H. Short. 
trations. (Philip Allen. 30s.) 


By Horace 


With 116 illus- 


Boru Sir Charles Holmes and Mr. Shipp associate their volumes 
with the Italian Exhibition in Burlington House, and both 
in doing so have had the same public in mind. It is for the 
untrained visitor, the beginner in the galleries, that they write. 
Mr. Shipp modestly represents himself as such an one, who 
has compiled this survey and guide for his own better equip- 
ment of knowledge. He has imagined himself thrust into the 


complexity of the present Royal Academy rooms, and.stranded 
for lack of charts through their maze. 


** Neither historian 


nor theologian, politician nor scientist,” he desired and required 
some simple instruction as to the relation of these Italian 
painters with the movements of thought in their times, in 
order to quicken the rapture to be derived from their works, 
and give it the support of basic fact. Failing to find it in 
existing books, he has fashioned this one for himself which 
adequately supplies his assumed needs. With the full weight 
of his authority as an expert, again, Sir Charles Holmes has 
achieved no less excellently, if a little differently, the stand- 
point of the unlearned. His volume essays nothing novel, 
and avoiding complicated gradations presents with admirable 
clarity, and a broad perception and statement of its pro- 
gressive stages, the main lines of Italian painting, which is also 
Mr. Shipp’s theme. 

By comparing the Indexes of the two volumes you can see 
how far both authors have covered the same ground, and each 
adopts a similar plan of survey even to the use of different 
sized capitals for the names of major and minor figures. Apart 
from its greater assurance of authority, recognized in many 
passages of prescient summary, Sir Charles Holmes’s is the 
more comprehensive, and therein is better proportioned. 
Mr. Shipp lingers among the Primitives, and at the other end 
of his story huddles the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
into an Epilogue of four pages in which Tiepolo and Canaletto 
go unmentioned. Even Moretto and Moroni of the 
sixteenth century are names absent from his volume. Sir 
Charles’s survey runs from Cimabue to Guardi, and 
even takes in Segantini, and he adjusts his comment 
throughout by a rigorous criterion of values. He justifies a 
relative brevity about primitive painting when he says: ‘* The 
specialist, the collector, or the historian will naturally see in 
jt the reflection of the greatness from which it is derived, or 
to which it leads up. The beginner must be careful that he 
does not mistake that reflection for a reality. He will, there- 
fore, be wise to make acquaintance with the central figures 
and the central period of Italian art, before he devotes much 
tirhe either to its old age or to its extreme infancy.” His 
criticism also, as was to be expected, has a stricter regard to 
painting conditions, more to the form of pictures and less to 
their content, than has Mr. Shipp’s, yet he does not abstain 
from general excursions, as when he writes of Moroni: 
He is commonly underestimated ; perhaps because he makes 


no open appeal, either to our admiration, our reverence, our | 





curiosity, or our pity—except in so far as all humanity, when 
stripped of its trappings, looks just a little pitiful. But both 
books satisfactorily fulfil their special purpose, and both are 
‘significantly illustrated, Mr. Shipp’s plates anticipating some 
examples contributed by Italy to the present Exhibition. 

Mr. Short also, incidentally, but yet in much detail, goes 
over this ground of Italian painting, and his comments on the 
greater names, and some less great as well, are not less useful 
and suggestive for the lay reader because they are tinged with 


the general idea running through the whole scheme of his | 


volume. That is to present pictorial art and its practitioners, 
in all stages of its history from the earliest cave drawings to 
the contents of to-day’s shows, in relation to the time-spirit. 
It is a heroic task, even given 450 pages for its accomplishment. 
So comprehensive an aim inevitably involves some sacrifice 
of proportion, shown especially in the section of the moderns, 
among whom “ Time” has not yet shaken out reputations. 


But even there Mr. Short pursues his inquiry with consistency | 


of intention, backed by an always individual judgment, while 
his industry in equipping himself to compile so excellently 
informative a volume—one copiously and well illustrated also 
—is beyond praise. It, too, can be commended as useful 
reading for the visitor to Burlington House. 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 143 OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR” 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON JANUARY 20TH, 1930. 


Readers resident outside the British Isles, and Libraries Overseas, 
are asked to inform the SrEcTATOR Office in advance as to the number 
of copies of the Index they require. 1s. (or 20 cents) for each copy 
should be enclosed with instructions, and addressed to :— 


” 


Inpex Derr., Tue “Specrator,” Lrp., 99 GowEeR SrReEet, 


Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 
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The Phantom Walls 
Phantom Walls. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


5s.) 
Nature: Cosmic, Human and Divine. By James Young 


Simpson. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
The Sceptical Biologist. By Joseph Needham. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR SIMPSON wisely points out that ‘‘ one of the great 
needs in an age of rapidly increasing scientific specialism is 
for each specialist occasionally to sit back and think out the 
bearings of his individual researches . . . in their relation to 
the larger issues of human life.” This is the more desirable 
on account of the growing tendency to exclude, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge observes, from what is called “ science ” in the narrow 
sense, ** everything that is not metrical and exact and repeat- 
able at will under laws that can be formulated.” It is well, 
also, to remember, in the words of Mr. Needham, “ that 
there can be but one Natural Philosophy, how various soever 
may be its subject-matter.” 

The three books now before us are evidently the product 
of hours spent in such meditation as Professor Simpson 
recommends. They all glance from their different points of 
view at the central truths which probably underlie all our 
science, though we have not yet reached the stage of submit- 
ting them to microscopes and staining reagents or even of 
measuring the length of their normal radiation. All three 
authors succeed in elucidating the latest scientific views of 
the world to readers who may have no special knowledge of 
any particular branch. Sir Oliver Lodge, indeed, as will 
readily be believed by those who are acquainted with his 
admirable gift for popularizing without vulgarizing exact 
knowledge, is the easiest always to follow. It must be remem- 
bered that Professor Simpson’s Terry Lectures were addressed 
to one of the most high-brow audiences to be found in the 
United States, and that Mr. Needham writes for his colleagues 
in biochemical research as well as for the general reader, who 
cannot fairly complain if he sometimes has only a vague notion 
of the detailed steps in a most interesting argument. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, however, appeals frankly to the general reader, 
as well as to those ** friends and helpers, known and unknown,” 
to whom he dedicates his sane and lucid attempt to indicate 
the relationship between the latest doctrines of physical 
science and those spiritualistic investigations to which (as 
we may read between the lines) he attaches far greater impor- 
tance than to any of the work which won his European repu- 
tation. 

Allthree books are well worth thestudy of the non-scientific 
reader, even if he has sometimes to choose between skipping 
and muddling his poor brains. From them he will at least 
gain a clear conception of the fact that the latest science, 
physical and biological alike, is*coming back to the faith of 
the subtlest thinkers of all ages—that the things we seem to 
see and touch are illusions, that this false world is but transi- 
tory, and that a possible reality lies almost certainly outside 
the *“* phantom walls ” which hem us in, and, save in heaven- 
sent moments of intuition, keep us from guessing at the 
ultimate truth, Whether the electron be a form of curvature 
or a kind of wave-motion, there is still something beyond it. 
We live in a dream, but perhaps there are better dreams in 
the fifth dimension. Meantime there is our life here in four- 
dimensional space-time, and we may as well know what the 
most eminent scientific people have to say about it, even if 
they warn us that our perceptions are deceptive and that 
matter is not the reality it seems. 

Sir Oliver Lodge seems to admit such a conclusion. Some 
thinkers find it depressing, but he does not, because “* a benefi- 
cent spiritual world” has become to his mind the ultimate 
reality. In his present book he adumbrates reasons which 
lead him to believe that the survival of conscious individuality 
after death has been definitely proved by communications 
from the dead. In view of the work of recent physicists, it is 
quite clear that we are beginning to penetrate “ into the 
unseen, the unexplored ” regions of what used to be called the 
material world. It would be highly unphilosophical to refuse 
to listen to the grounds of Sir Oliver Lodge’s conviction that 
the same thing is happening with the spiritual world. It is 
true, indeed, that we may wisely suspend our judgment until 
some proof is reached which will convince a wider public than 


the immediate recipients of such messages as Sir Oliver Lodge 
specifies. In the words which Mr. Needham quotes in another 
connexion from Robert Boyle, ‘‘ He that hath seen it hath 
more reason to believe it than he that hath not.” But all 
but the tiniest fraction of us have to take our knowledge of 
electrons and space-time purely on authority, and all who 
choose may take it on Sir Oliver Lodge’s very high authority 
that ‘‘the accessible portion of the universe is turning out 
larger than we knew,” and that the phantom walls are possibly 
opening their gates upon “a region of supramundane activity 
and intelligence.” 


Newness of Life 


The Influence of Christ in the Ancient World. By T. R. Glover, 

(Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 
No living writer approaches Dr. Glover in the power of com- 
bining the results of an immense and exact scholarship with 
a keen sense of the spiritual forces at work beneath the surface 
of life. He is philosopher no less than historian: never for- 
getting that the Hellenistic world which he loves and brings 
so vividly before us is full of human beings much like our- 
selves, and problems much like our own, and can therefore 
“teach by example’ many lessons to the modern world. 
Though his new work is at first sight less considerable than 
his standard studies of Jesus and St. Paul, or his Democracy 
in the Ancient World, yet it exhibits his peculiar gifts at their 
best. It is packed with material; with significant facts, 
brilliant interpretations, acute and often ironic comparisons 
of present and past. In these six short chapters he is con- 
cerned to find out what was the true cause of the astonishing 
success of Christianity among the competing religions of the 
Hellenistic world ; considering by turn its impact on society, 
thought, personal character and spiritual outlook. Putting 
aside theological explanations, and regarded simply as a 
religious system appearing within the historical seene—what 
had Christianity to give which men so desperately needed, 
that an obscure Jewish sect emerging from the humblest 
social levels was able to capture the cultured Graeco-Roman 
world ? In effect, Dr. Glover’s answer is, that it could give 
just what that world had lost—freshness, confidence, newness. 
of life. Its victory owed little to the marvellous elements in 
thestory which its missionaries had to tell. ‘The educated world 
of the early Roman Empire had as solid a contempt for miracle 
as the rationalists of the opening days of the modern scientific 
movement. Ordinary quacks, according to Celsus, could be 
seen in the streets doing greater miracles than those of Jesus.” 
It succeeded, as all genuine religious movements succeed, 
because it had something real to give and something real to 
demand. At one and the same time it gave men a new sense 
of freedom and power, and demanded of them a new and 
often costly allegiance. Both the Jew and the Stoic—the 
ethical aristocracy of the ancient world—had reached a high 
concept of the moral law ; but it was a concept which they 
could not in practice fulfil. Therefore they compromised, and 
in so doing confessed failure. The Christian might not com- 
promise. ‘The moral demand made upon him was absolute ; 
and responding, he found himself in possession of a new 
dynamic, a courage and joy that the pagan world had lost. The 
religion was seen to work; the “more abundant life” it 
offered was not a notion but a genuine thing. The special 
additions made by Christianity to the galaxy of virtues—love 
(agape), joy, peace, hope—are qualities full of “lift” and 
freshness. They suggest youth, not middle age: and it was 
this joyful vigour of soul, springing up in a society that had 
outgrown spontaneity, lost its nerve, and was living on its 
own savings, which commended the new faith to the Gentile 
world :— 





“Tho legend of a reputed resurrection of some unknown person 
in Palestine nobody needed to consider ; but what were you to do 
with the people who died in the arena, the reborn slaves with their 
newness of life in your own house?” 


Christianity, in fact, in the persons of its converts compelled 
recognition as a religion of power ; and so first perplexed and 
then conquered a world in desperate need of spiritual dynamic. 
‘** Here was a sequence of great character and emancipated 
spirit, all attached to and explained by such a personality as 
the world never saw.” The Gospel was “ new and young, 
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fresh and freshening.” It came to the hungry, and filled them 
with good things. 


“When I survey the wondrous Cross 
Where the young Prince of Glory died,” 


wrote Dr. Watts in the first draft of his great hymn. It is 
this sense of youth and freshness, this energizing quality, Dr. 
Glover suggests, which has become blurred for us by familiarity, 
and overlaid by theological notions of alien provenance.’ The 
past, teaching by example, may here remind our troubled 
generation of sources of new life, which now as then might 
transform society and give new vision and new vigour to the 
world. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Dinosaurs and Whales 


Ends of the Earth. By Roy Chapman Andrews. (Putnam. 16s.) 


Aut the world knows how Mr. Andrews’ expedition in the 
Gobi Desert went bird’s-nesting for clutches of dinosaur’s eggs, 
how they discovered the gigantic skull of the baluchitherium, 
and how in what certain American biologists believe to be 
the theatre and origin of mammalian life for the northern 
hemisphere they looked for traces of primitive man, so that 
for months the whole press of America was talking of nothing 
but Missing Links. All this has been already described else- 
where, but in E Inds of the Earth Mr. Chapman tells us how he 
came to be an explorer and field naturalist to begin with. It 
was part of his nature to become so ; his is one of those minds 
which are certain that there is always some new experience 
waiting for them just round the corner and over the next hill ; 
and very early in life he had vowed to live in a desert and 
learn its mystery. He started zoology and exploration by 
scrubbing out the floors of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, that blessed and thrice-blessed institu- 
tion which is privileged to spend a yearly income of a million 
and a half dollars in the cause of science. Fortunate is the 
naturalist who becomes connected with it, for boundless are 
his opportunities and his scientific fortune is made. 

The museum’s floors did not keep Mr. Andrews long, and 
we soon find him following after his first great love, which was 
whales. All sorts of whales—right whales and wrong whales, 
and cachalots together with their poor relations the porpoises 
and the ki 
and encouraged by the Museum, to Vancouver and Alaska, 
to the St. Lawrence and Japanese seas, where he had the 
felicity of rediscovering the Korean devilfish which turned out 
to be the Californian grey whale, an animal that had been 
supposed extinct for fifty years. His whale-chapters are full 
of interest, fascination, and even, in the case of the courtship 
and mating of two humpbacks, of romance. How many 
people know that by modern methods and machinery it takes 
only two hours to break up a thirty-ton whale ; that you 
blow up a dead whale like a bicycle-tyre to prevent him 
sinking ; that the whalemen say that they often have whale- 
milk served at breakfast ; and that a whale who has suffered 
from dyspepsia may become when dead a veritable gold mine 
to those who find him and have the courage to burrow into 
the mass of decomposed intestines in search of ambergris, 
which is a dyspeptic secretion ? 

But whaling is by no means all his tale. There's the picture 
of lush tropical forests in the East Indies, in which fruit-bats 
were seen “ thousands upon thousands hanging head down- 
wards like huge black pears”; a splendid account of the 
dreary surge-swept and misty fur-seal islands of the Bering 
Sea (it is curious that a naturalist like Mr. Andrews did not at 
first know that a pup-seal had to be taught to swim) ; and of 
travel and natural history generally in Korea, the East Indies, 
Mongolia, Western China and the poisonous valley of the 
Salwin. Quotable passages, for which there is no room here 
but which make absorbingly interesting and most lively 
reading, abound. All who love adventure blended with sound 
natural history set forth in easy non-technical and humorous 
language will read eagerly of the death of a Korean boar, or 
the creeping into a dark cavern after a man-eating tiger, also 
in Korea; of an adventure with a python in a Borneo forest ; 
or of how a squadron Of killer-whales actually ate the tongues 
out of other living whales: ‘‘ A grey whale would turn over 





on its back with flippers outspread and lie helpless at the 
Coming up at full speed the killer put his nose 


surface. 





against the whale’s lips, forced its mouth open and _ his 
head inside. Tearing out great chunks of the tongue he 
gulped them down.” But whale’s-tongue for a killer must be 
the merest snack, for “‘ there is a record of thirteen porpoises 
and fourteen seals being taken from the stomach of a twenty- 
one foot specimen ’’—rather more than a foot-run of victim 
per lineal foot of the banqueter. 

The book (magnificently illustrated) is all good and it is also 
all lively. As lively and delicious as any are the passages 
wherein the author illustrates certain sides of life in Peking 
(which is at present his home) that do not come to us in 
Europe. The succession of civil wars, he says, really does not 
amount to much, for, as the Chinese put it themselves, they 
are on the whole “ very civil” ; fighting commonly ceases on 
a wet day (for ‘‘ the Chinese hate to get wet and one day I saw 
thousands of troops going up to the front each with an um- 
brella on his back”) ; and once when for military purposes a 
part of the Peking race-course had to be encroached on, the 
wrath of the foreign community was disarmed by a soldier 
sandwich-man carrying a board on which was printed in 
English the polite notice: ‘ Please make détour. This way 
have got one war.” 


Life in Old China 


The Autobiography of a Chinese Poot. Arranged and 
(Cape. 21s.). 


Tu Fu. 
Translated by Florenco Ayscough. 


Tu Fu, the Man who delights in Beauty, lived during the T’ang 
dynasty of China, in the 8th century a.p. and wrote his life 
in poetry. It was a full, exciting and perambulatory life, 
acquainting the wanderer at the one extreme with the most 
wretched poverty and at the other with the precarious delight 
of being an Emperor’s favourite at court, and it would thus 
have been interesting even told in the plainest chronicle form. 
Tu Fu, however, was a poet—how great a poet we can only 
guess since, as the translator of his autobiography necessarily 
admits, “the true my tee and rhythms of Chinese poetry 
cannot be brought over,” with the result that we are introduced 
to a narrative full of the most exquisite imagery, a tale told 
in pictures selected from the chaos of human experience by 
one who, though we do not know him as a musician, opt 
unquestionably as an artist of the first quality. 

Tu Fu’s subject was life, the broad sweep of it, and for any 
realization of what life in the cultured China of those days 
was like the poems must be read continuously, with Mrs. 
Ayscough’s unobtrusive sketch of events as a background. 
But the poet’s delicate perception of values in looking on 
nature, and his masterly way of subjecting memory to art, 
are apparent on almost every page. We quote at random : 

‘* White as pure frost, it rises on tho wind : 

The painting of the hoary falcon is superb. 
Why should it strike all other birds, 
And sprinkle the level grass with their feathers and their blood ? 


Wind weaves, of forest shadows and fallen moonlight, a pattern, 
white in warp and black in weft ; 
Dew purifies our robes ; we stretch the strings of psalterics. 


Dark water flows beside flower-edged footpath, 

Spring stars girdle the grass Hut. 

Compose writings, candle burns short ; 

Utter rapier words ; wine-cups pass often. 

On crystal platter clear as water’s essence, lic rows of white and 
shining fish, 

The ladies dislike to eat to repletion and not to put down their 
rhinoceros horn chop-sticks frequently. 


Flowers droop, an oriole seizes a butterfly ; 
Stream clamours, an otter pursues a fish. 


I come again ; I rest in this favoured place 
Where I can live the life of a man in the wilds.” 

Yes, Tu Fu was a poet: not impossibly—one can believe 
after reading this book and considering how much it must 
have lost through translation—a poet of the very first world- 
rank, certainly speaking the universal language of art. He 
was also a delicious character, with a full mellow sense of 
humour and a philosophy that, apparently, could stand 
anything. 

We congratulate Mrs. Ayscough on a fine achievement on 
“bringing him over’ as she phrases it, to English readers. 
A translator who was less of a poet might so easily have made 
a shocking mess of the job by trying to turn Chinese ideo- 
graphs into English verse. 
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Ghosts 


The Gothick North. II. These Sad Ruins. 

Sitwell. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) : 
Ir, as we believe, it was a mistake to publish The Visit of 
the Gypsies by itself, it is a literary crime to have repeated 
the offence with this volume. For this is an inconclusive 
volume, which leaves us in the air, where we must remain 
uncomfortably poised till The Fair-haired Victory chooses 
to bring us to earth once more. 

It may be, however, that we are unfair to Mr. Sitwell. 
If we are uncomfortable, dissatisfied, not a little resentful, 
may not that be his intention? Is that not the very atmo- 
sphere which he desired to create ? Is not our dissatisfaction 
the highest compliment which we can pay ? We become 
the symbols of his divine discontent. We can no longer consent 
to Corderism and an autotaphric past. For the veil of the 
temple is rent, and of our dissatisfaction will be reborn a new 
inspiration and a resurrection of that spirit which is called 
Gothic. Joaquina and Miriam are the forerunners of 
reintegration. 

We live in a world of ghosts, of unreal realities and 
meaningless intensities, and around us are the ruins which 
we have become. What Mr. Sitwell means by Gothick and 
all that Gothick signifies is revealed in the Dialogue in the 
Apple-Wood. In this, the most significant chapter, the Gothick 
spirit is gradually unveiled: solid stone and mortar become 
the cathedrals of a people’s soul, a symbol of that greater 
immortality of aspiration and achievement :— 

“The vertical was an obsession of their minds, for they believed 
every blessing came straight from heaven and every trouble 
climbed directly out of hell. What they admired was 
height, in human beings as in everything elsc; tho height of a 
castle or church was their prooccupation. Other dimen- 
sional values were of much minor importance in their minds ; 
and for largeness in its vulgar and plutocratic display they had 
little feeling, and have left few examples.” 

In the rest of the book Mr. Sitwell projects his own mind 
into the Gothick past. He plays with it and interprets it ; 
he examines it with the bewildering artistry of the pcet, 
egoistically perhaps, but with so delicate a fantasy that his 
interpretation compels our acquiescence. But we are uncom- 
fortable and resentful, for he has forced us to be melancholy. 
Efficiency, sameness and uniformity are the sad ruins to which 
the splendours of the aspiring past have crumbled. That is 
why we are mutinous and complain. In Vishnu-land what 
avatar ? 


By Sacheverell 


Fiction 

THE LIFE FASHIONABLE. By Peter Traill. (Bren- 
tano. 7s. 6d.)—We have often suspected that the eternal 
triangle was really a quadrilateral and that the novelist’s 
weakness for trinities was a piece of unwarranted simplifica- 
tion. Mr. Traill proves that, in the end, the discovery and 
inclusion of a missing wife actually simplify far more satis- 
factorily the ‘ husband-wife-lover” dilemma. A __ rich 
woman, beautiful but cold as charity, is married to a spend- 
thrift and indolent husband. He finds relief in a liaison; she 
in philanthropy. She rescues a gentleman with a past and 
engages him as her butler. He is determined to find his 
missing wife and to begin life anew with her. The develop- 
ment is obvious: the butler’s wife has become his master’s 
mistress ; and the butler falls reluctantly in love with his 
master’s wife. The wife is well drawn, but all four characters 
are essentially dull and tepid people, unworthy of their inte- 
resting quandary. They are far too much inclined to moralize 
instead of live ; but this is indicated by the tiresome inversion 
in the title. What is wrong with ** The Fashionable Life ” ? 

EVERY DOG, by E. and V. Pringle-West. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
—Here we have a farce of the most wildly extravagant nature, 
which is unfortunately treated as though it were a very mild 
little comedy. It begins with Lord Pavington’s attempt to 
run away from board meetings and the duties of middle-age. 
He obtains a passport, made out for Bernard West, and 
determines to run away from himself. Unfortunately he does 
a little business while awaiting the train that is to take him to 
freedom. His cousin, Miss Pringle, has asked him to find her 
an estate agent, so he writes to Mr. Findon, who is his solicitor, 
asking him to undertake the job. The letter, addressed in 
very illegible writing, is left in the station cloak-room, where 
it is found by a young man, who thinks that the address is ‘* to 
Finder,” and applies for the job himself. Meanwhile Lord 
Pavington’s train is wrecked. He is injured, loses his memory, 
and wakes up to find himself Mr. Bernard West and the guest 
of one of Miss Pringle’s friends. Naturally, many complica- 
tions ensue, and “ Bernard West” finds some difficulty in 








proving that he has not murdered Lord-Pavington. The 
book is tedious, though funny in places. 
THE SEVEN STABS. By John Cameron. (Gollancz. 


7s. 6d.)—This is the right sort of detective story. Murders, 
clues, new theories and other fresh developments occur on 
every page. We suspect every member of the house-party 
in turn, for they all of them seem to have had both motive 
and opportunity for murdering any of the others, and their 
behaviour is in each case suspicious enough to warrant 
investigation. The clue of the two stone rabbits, and that 
of the disused well, seem to be thrown in merely to distract 
us; and the two detectives are as distracted and baffled as 
the reader, though they are neither of them conventionally 
stupid. There are only two doubtful points, and they occur 
after the solution, so that they do not spoil our enjoyment. 
Was Harden’s secretary not in a position to disclose the 
identity of the murderer, and why did he not do so? 
Secondly, what motive had the person arrested finally for 
concealing the murderer at the risk of her own life? None 
is suggested. But the book is so crowded with amusement 
prige th do not worry much about such small inconsistencies 
as these. 


FORTY-ONE. A Romance by Alan Downey (Duffy, Dublin, 
5s.).—Ireland has lacked a Walter Scott and its picturesque 
and chequered ages of romance have been left to the his- 
torians. Mr. Alan Downey’s historical romance of the events 
which led to the. Great Rebellion of 1641 is, therefore, a wel- 
come change for the better in Irish fiction. His method is 
modern, for he avoids tedious explanation, and presents his 
period by vivid characters and exciting events. We sce 
aristocratic Gaelic households in Connaught: we consort 
with grim Puritans in the narrow Elizabethan streets of 
walled Dublin. There are glimpses, too, of the Spanish Wars 
in the Netherlands. Owen Roe O’Neill, the famous leader 
of the Rebellion, Lord Chichester, Sir William Parsons, and 
other historical personages, live again in these pages. Mr. 
Downey’s power of characterisation is shown in his study of 
Lady MacMahon, daughter of the great Earl of Tyrone, who 
made a second marriage to save the patrimony of her son, 
Hugh MacMahon. Hugh MacMahon returns from Antwerp, 
embittered by the mistaken belief that his mother has betrayed 
his cause. His exciting adventures and tragic betrayal are 
the theme of the novel, and there is a pretty love romance. 


Reference Books 


Debrett’s Peerage, 1930. (Dean. £3 15s.)——The People’s 
Year Book, 1930. (Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 3s.) Post Office London 
Directory, 1930. (Kelly’s Directories. £2 15s.)—-—- 
Royal Blue Book, 1930. (Kelly’s Directories. 7s. 6d.) 
——Reminders for Company Secretaries. (Jordan & Sons. 





2s. 6d.)——-East African Manual, 1929-1980. (Mining 
and Industrial Publications of Africa. 30s.)——-Jane 
Austen: A Bibliography. By Geofirey Keynes. (None- 


such Press. 16s.)}——-The Girls’ School Year Book, 
1929-1980. (Year Book Press. 7s. 6d.)——The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants : List of Members, 1930. (Gee & 
Co., 6 Kirby Street, E.C.1.  2s.)- Reference Books, 
1929. Compiled by John Minto. (The Library Associa- 
tion. 21s.) 














THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 
J. B. C. COROT 


Mezzotint Engravings in Colour. 





The Museum Galleries have pleasure in announcing that 
the ninth plate of this series—namely, “THE FISHER- 
MAN’S HUT ”—has now been completed by Mr. H. Scoit 
Bridgwater, and you are invited to their Studios to see the 
impressions in colour being taken from the engraved plate. 
As usual, impressions will be sent to Subscribers in rota- 
tion. The edition is strictly limited, and the plates will be 
destroyed on completion of the impressions. 


Please write for prospectuses of our recent issues to be 
sent to you. 





53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 23.) 


Twentieth Century Stage Decoration (Knopf, £5 5s.) will 
serve better than any known to us as a work of reference in 
regard to the work of the Idealist Theatre—defining that 
term as the theatre in which serious experiments by artists 
and producers are being made, and in which the artistic 
factor overshadows the commercial. Mr. Waltcr René 
Fuerst and Mr. S. J. Hume are both producers ; Fuerst has 
worked in the Deutsches Theater of Berlin; Hume, 
who claims to be a pupil of Gordon Craig’s, in America. A useful 
chapter on international theatre terminology—and jargon ; 
an intelligent discussion of contemporary theories ; detailed 
examination of three outstanding personalities of the theatre, 
Appia, Craig and Reinhardt, and their ideas ; a clear explana- 
tion of the technical machinery of the stage and of stage 
lighting apparatus ; a useful catalogue of stage designers and 
eee inarn Continental, English and American; and a 

ibliography—these make up the first volume. The second 
is devoted to well-produced illustrations of stage settings by 
various distinguished and some exceedingly eccentric hands. 
The arrangement of the matter is not so sound as the matter 
itself, but the whole conveys in shorthand a picture of the 
contemporary stage which is both informing and stimulating. 
* * * * 


A belief in magic is the root of all evil. So at least thinks 
M. Raoul Allier, whose latest book, Le non-civilisé et nous, 
has been translated by Mr. Fred Rothwell, under the title of 
The Mind of the Savage (G. Bell, 15s.). ‘‘ We have con- 
tinually to return to our one essential discovery,” he writes, 
“that uncivilized mentality, with the belief in magic as its 
dominant factor, is characterized by real spiritual disin- 
tegration.” This sentence seems singularly meaningless, but 
whatever meaning it may have cannot be regarded as a 
discovery. Professor Lévy-Bruhl said much the same thing 
which has already taken M. Allier two volumes to discover. 
Even a cursory examination of the book is sufficient to show 
that its author chooses to ignore the other side of the question. 
If the doyen of the Faculty of Theology in Paris is unac- 
quainted with the relevant literature outside France, at least 
he should know the work of his own countrymen, such as 
that of M. Olivier Leroy, whose La Raison Primitive completely 
re-established the oneness of human mentality. 

* of * * 

The contents of Mr. Markov’s How We Tried to Save the 
Tsariisa (Putnam, 15s.) are singularly at variance with its 
title. He and his little circle made no real attempt to save 
their royal mistress (it is interesting to find Rasputin’s son-in- 
law as one of her possible rescuers) ; they had no money, no 
plan and no organization. Hence there is practically no-story 
to tell. Ifthe book is read as a picture of Russia in the early 
days of the Revolution, it will be found fairly satisfactory, 
though it contains nothing specially new on tuat topic. We 
must confess, too, that a certain suspicion must always attach 
to a work which records long verbatim conversations of which 
no note could possibly have been taken, especially as the 
author admits that he destroyed all compromising documents 
while in Tiumen in 1918. It might also be explained how it 
has been possible to supply a full copy of a letter written for 
the Tsaritsa’s eye when the writer states on a following page 
that he burned it next day. 

% * * * 

However eminent and vocal, Mayfair is a very small part 
of London, and even Deauville does not loom very large 
in the scheme of things. If certain men and women of 
Kenya are Tarred with the Same Brush, by le Comte de 
Janzé (Duckworth,. 6s. net), they also are numerically few, 
however vocal and eminent. These are minor tales, melo- 
dramatic and on occasion too cheaply macabre, and they 
might equally well have been staged in London or Paris, 
as the local colour, though laid on with a trowel, is only sin 
deep. The interpolation of indifferent Swahili, needing a 
translation in brackets, does nothing to impart value, and 
phrases such as “ with lure and pose soignée even in the 
wilds” are the worst journalism. The short impressions of 
Book II. are less absurd, and we find Samson, the lion-cub, 
more real than the neurotic, cocktail-drinking hedonists of 
Muthaiga. Misprints are thick. 

i % * 

A foreword by Aloysius Horn and a preface by Rosita 
Forbes leave little for a mere reviewer to.say about The 
Fortunate Islands, by Amelia Defries (Cecil Palmer, 7s. 6d.). 
What remains to be said after Mr. Horn has exclaimed : 
* How a girl brought up soft in London, who’d never been 
to sea, went through with such a life, fair gets me beat” ? 
The sub-title, *‘ Adventures with the Negro in the Bahamas,” 
is perhaps too emphatic for the mild encounters which Miss 
Defries describes, and to call Part III. ‘‘ The Mind of the 
Negro” is to impart an unnecessarily academic air to a 
pleasant saunter along the byways of psychology. Never- 


theless Miss Defries can be erudite, as when, for instance, 


she tells us in a footnote that ‘ fish are marvellous creatures; 
with a natural history that goes back more than three: 


million years.” 
* * * * 

Professor Mawer, who with Professor Stenton founded the 
English Place-name Society and is editing its excellent 
volumes on the counties, has printed his recent King’s College 
Tectures on Problems of Place-name Study (Cambridge 
University Press, 6s.). He shows here how. this new and 
fascinating science throws light on the racial settlements in 
early England and on the Anglo-Saxon language, and he 
also discusses the various lines of interpretation that may be 
followed when one is confronted by a place-name that may 
be personal or descriptive in its origin. It is noticeable that 
very many of the names cited by Professor Mawer as examples 
refer to woods, forest clearings and marshes—clear proof of 


. the condition of England when the Angles and Saxons settled 


here. 
* * 1 % 

Among the four or five of London’s most distinguished 
territorial regiments the Artists’ Rifles holds a high place. 
It is therefore fitting that their already high sense of esprit 
de corps should be still further strengthened by Colonel May’s 
Memories of the Artists’ Rifles (Howlett. 10s.), which contains 
notes on the regiment’s history (in part also _pictorially 
presented), and some reminiscences of its achievements during 
the War. The book should commend itself to all members of 
the Corps itself and also to its numerous sympathizers, includ- 
ing many of other units whom the Artists or its officers helped 
to train. 

; * * * * 

Surely the public is by this time bored by reading about 
Cora Pearl, Maria Manning and Lola Montes, but Mr. Horace 
Wyndham by issuing Feminine Frailty (Benn, 18s.) seems to 
think otherwise. In addition to matter that has been hashed 
and re-hashed time and again, the volume serves up a few 
reasonably new dishes, in the shape, for instance, of a couple 
of women swindlers and one murderess (Edith Carew), who 
have not yet been written to death. The value of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s insight into human psychology may be measured by his 
remark that “ if Edith Carew did administer poison, she was 
merely responding to a feminine impulse.” We like the 
** merely.” 

3 * * * 

Sir Owen Seaman has done a gentle deed by disturbing the 
dusty files of Punch which have accumulated during the last 
twenty-one years, and extracting therefrom those lyrics, 
written from a “ bat’s back,” which still retain a little of the 
shows of yesteryear. It is an act of salvage which we 
should have performed ourselves, could we have found the 
courage necessary to attack the muddle of our library, where- 
under these cameos have been sinking deeper week by week. 
The many millions of Punch readers know his dainty rhymes 
and porcelain stanzas, which need no more tribute from us 
than the reminder that here they are collected by Constable, 
at a charge of 7s. 6d., under the title of Interludes of an Editor. 

* * * * : 

Undeniably clever as is Mr. Ralph Barton’s God’s Country 
(Knopf, 10s. 6d.) this comic history of the United States by 
the illustrator of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes has too strong 
and bitter a flavour to be to the taste of English readers. 
A Swift may mix poisons and do us good, but not Mr. Barton. 
His blasphemy is crude. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to M. J. C. Meiklejohn, 136 


Coombe Lane, S.W. 20, for the following :— 
Questions on Popular Misquotations, Misunder- 
standings, &c. 
1. Complete the quotation, ‘‘ I'll make assurance . . . sure.” 
2. What is wrong with the quotation, “ We'll tak a richt gude 
willie-waught ” ? 
3. From whom did Campbell steal his line, “ Like angel-visits, 
few and far between ” ? 
4. Where does the idea, pour encourager les autres, first occur ? 
5. What misinterpretation and therefore fallacy is involved by 
saying, ‘“‘ The exception proves the rule” ? 
6. What is the original of ‘‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb ” ? 
7. What poem did Wolfe recite while being rowed to the attack 
on the Heights of Abraham ? 
8. Which is the originally right spelling—rime or rhyme ? 
9. What is and is not the derivation of beef-eater ? 
10. Correct the quotation, “‘ the sere and yellow leaf.” 
1l. ‘‘ Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” Is 
this right ? 
12. Criticize the alleged proverb, “‘ Mony a meikle maks a muckle.” 
13. What is the origin of the phrase “ pouring oil on troubled 
waters ”’ ? 
Answers will be found of page 36. 
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THE CHEERFUL MIND WHICH 


WINS SUCCESS. 


How To Banish Depression and Rid Yourself of 
Morbid Thoughts. 


T is the cheerful mind which triumphs. It is the man 

or woman who gets up in the morning full of zest for 
the adventure of the coming day who conquers those 
doubts and difficulties which depress other people and 
“carries through” his or her work cleanly, gaily and 
successfully. 

This is one of the secrets of the immense popularity 
of Pelmanism. People in every part of the country are 
taking up Pelmanism to-day, not merely because it 
increases mental efficiency and income-earning capacity, 
but because it thoroughly braces the mind, banishes 
depression and morbid thoughts, develops a spirit of sane, 
healthy and rational optimism, and thus enables those 
who have adopted it to live a fuller, richer, and more 
enjoyable life. 


All this is explained in a most interesting book 
entitled “ The Efficient Mind,” a free copy of which will 
be sent to every reader who applies for it to-day to the 
address printed below. 


What Pelmanism Is Doing. 

In this book you will read something about the won- 
derful work that Pelmanism is doing to-day, as described 
in letters and reports from men and women of every type 
and occupation. You will read how Pelmanism trains 
the senses and brings increased power and energy to your 
mind; how it strengthens your will-power and develops 
your personality; how it cultivates those factors which 
make for courage, initiative, and determination; how it 
banishes timidity and nervousness, and drives away dark, 
gloomy, morbid, and “ defeatist ” thoughts; how it helps 
you to take up a more cheerful and optimistic attitude 
towards life; how it enables you to cultivate an apprecia- 
tion of the finer and more beautiful aspects of existence. 


Here are a few extracts from letters received from 
men and women who have taken up Pelmanism describing 
some of the benefits they have secured as a result of 
training their minds by means of this system :— 


A Teacher writes : “I have more self-confidence and am not 
so subject to fits of depression.” 


An Accountant writes that Pelmanism has shown him “ how 
to overcome that paralysing feeling of inferiority.” 


A Student writes: “I have learned to take a more cheerful 
and optimistic view of life and to put more confidence in my 
own abilities.” 


A Business Man writes: “I have greatly improved my mind 
and memory. I have no fears now; they have all disappeared. 
My rather timid disposition has become a resolved, determined 
disposition. My capacity for work is far greater than it was 
a year ago.” 


A Nurse writcs: “I have a much brighter outlook on life 
and have to a large extent regained poise of mind and body. 
No matter how tired or dismal I may feel on awakening, 
before I am half-way through the exercises I feel quite cheer- 
ful and ready for anything.” 


A Civil Servant writes: “I began the Course in a state of 
mental distress caused by fears and a foreboding of evil. I 
have succeeded in regaining confidence and driving these 
(fears) away. I have thus acquired a calmness of outlook that 
reflects itself in my work, in my conyersation, and in my 
appearance,” 


A Canon writes: “I have expericnced much benefit, and 
wish I had undertaken the Course earlier in life, Had I 
known at the age of 30 certain things which I know now— 
largely through the Pelman lessons—I think I could have 
avoided one or two painful nervous breakdowns, I think I 
haye gained a better orientation towards life,” 


An Assistant Analyst writes; “I am more efficient now than 
before I commenced the Course. Before taking the Course I 
had occasional feelings of Depression, but I have found a 
sure cure for this in Pelmanism, My response to the beauties 
of Nature is greatly increased owing to improyed powers of 
Observation, and a walk in the country is now a delight— 
whereas I used to look on it as a mere physical exercise,* 





‘An Assistant Manager writes: “It has sharpened up my 
memory and given me a new self-confidence.” 

An Architect writes : “To say that I have gained much from 
having gone through the Course is to put it mildly. My 
whole life has taken on a different tone. I am able to weigh 
facts and come to decisions in a surprising manner. From a 
pecuniary point also I am deriving benefit. You are an unseen 
friend and I should like to shake hands with you and thank 
you personally.” 


A short course of Pelmanism brings out the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to the highest pitch of 
efficiency. It banishes such defects and weaknesses as :— 


Depression Mind-Wandering 

Timidity The “ Inferiority Complex ” 
Shyness Indecision 

Forgetfulness Weakness of Will 


The Worry Habit “ Defeatism ” 
Unnecessary Fears Procrastination 
Indefiniteness Brain-Fag 
which interfere with the effective working power of the 
brain, and in their place it develops such strong, positive, 
vital qualities as :— 


—Concentration —Organising Power 
—Observation —Directive Ability 
—Perception —Forcefulness 
—Optimism —Courage 
—Cheerfulness —Self-Confidence 
—Judgment —Self-Control 
—Initiative —Tact 
—wWill-Power —Reliability 
—Decision —Driving Force 
—Originality —Salesmanship 
—Resourcefulness —Business Acumen 


and a Reliable Memory. 
By developing these qualities you add to your Efficiency 
and consequently to your Earning Power. 


What is equally important (as a result of cultivating 
your senses, getting your mind in order and acquiring a 
healthy mental outlook), you also increase your happiness 
and develop a keener appreciation of the beauties of 
Nature, the Arts, and Life generally. 


If, therefore, you wish :— 
strengthen your Will-Power, 
develop Concentration, 

act with foresight and decision, 
become a first-rate organiser, 
develop Initiative, 

become a clever salesman, 
originate new ideas, 

acquire a strong personality, 
banish Depression, 

talk and speak convincingly, 
work more easily and efficiently, 
cultivate a perfect memory, 

win the confidence of others, 
appreciate more fully the beauties of Art and Nature, 
widen your intellectual outlook, 
deepen and enrich your life, 


you should send to-day for a copy of “The Efficient 
Mind,” which will be sent you by return, gratis and 
post free. 

Pelmanism is quite easy and simple to follow. It 
only takes up a few minutes daily. The books are 
printed in a handy “ pocket size,” so 
that you can study them in "bus or 
tram or train or in odd moments 
during the day. 

Write to-day to the Pelman Insti- 
tute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1, and by return 
you will receive a free copy of “ The 
Efficient Mind” and particulars 
enabling you to enrol for the Pelman Course on specially 
convenient terms. 

Write or call for this free book to-day, 

Readers who can call at the Institute will be cordially 

welcomed. The Chief Consultant will be delighted to 

have a talk with them, and no fee will be charged for 
his advice, 


Overseas Branches—PARIS; 35 Rue Boissy d@Anglas,s NEW 
YORK: 71 West 45th Street, MELBOURNE; 396 Flinders Lane, 
DURBAN; Natal Bank Chambers, DELHI; 10 Alipore Road, 


ADVERTISER’s ANNOUNCEMENT, 
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To CENTRAL AFRICA 


THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 
and 
LOBITO BAY 


ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Friars House, New Broad 
Street, E.C. 2. 

















S.M.T. MAGAZINE. | 


ROAD OR R 
MAGNIFICENT SPECIAL. NUMBER. 


NOW ON SALE - 6d. 
96 Pages and Cover. ———. Illustrated. 


LEADING FEATUR 
Sy al otis OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


NORMAN WILKINSON, RI. 








‘A POPULAR tea! JOURNAL Ay ALL WHO TRAVEL 


THE PATHWAY TO PE Viscount CEcIL 
GOOD KING WENCESLAS» Dr. WIEMANN 
A RED-LETTER DAY J. J. Bevt 
AN EDINBURGH IMPRESSION Lapy MarGaret SACKVILLE 
FOR THESE COURTESIES S..P. B. Mats 
AMONG hes ae ore HILLS Sypnry Dark 
THE LURE OF THE CIRCUS V. SACKVILLE-WEsST 
COMMUNITY Lai Auprry Dr Haven 
ped 5 MUSIN S. L. Bensusan 
YESTERDAY AND TO. DAY Heten McKie 
SPRING FASHIONS FOR 193¢ Mary Tuomas 


FRONT COVER DESIGN. BY THE FAMOUS ARTIST, 


ON SALE at Railway Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers, 
41 George Street, Edinburgh, and 149 Fleet Street, London. 





























q “A book which can _ be 
recommended to every visitor 
to Burlington House.”—The 
Times. 


cAn Introduétion to 


ITALIAN 
PAINTING 


by SIR CHARLES 
HOLMES, k.c.v.o. 


The late director of the National Gallery 
here gives an explanation of the history, 
meaning and growth of Italian painting, 
with a special eye to the needs of those 
who have not yet visited the country, 
and. to whom therefore the relation and 
character of the different “schools” of 
Italian painting may not always be quite 
clear. “Admirably written and full of 
sound criticism.”—Daily Mail. 


40 Illustrations 
CASSELL’S 10/6 NET 














LIVE LONGER 


AND LIVE MORE; 


COMFORTABLY 


If your income were larger, and you were absolutely 
certain of it until the end of your days, it is more than 
probable the extra comforts and the freedom from 
financial care which you would enjoy would lengthen 
your life. That is another reason why you should, B 
without further delay, investigate the possibilities of an / 


exchange of your investments into a Sun Life of Canada | 


Annuity. 


FROM 83% TO 173% 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
AND GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


From 56 to 76 years of age, incomes equivalent to from 3 
84% to 173% are obtainable from the Sun Life of 2 











key 


Canada, and are guaranteed for life by this Company’s 
Government-Supervised assets of over £100,000,000. | 
Why not enjoy this larger income? Think what a/ 
difference it would make to you—and to your family. 7 
Think, too, of the relief of knowing that, however long 7 
you live, this larger income will be absolutely sure. 


health is impaired, even more generous incomes are 


provided. 


lt § 


Write, stating age and amount you could invest, to H. O. Leach (Manager), 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur 


Street, Trafalgar Sq., London, S.W. 1. 








Prevent ORMAMINT 
I f, ° tablets destroy the 
nrection disease germs in 
mouth and throat, thus 
curing Sore Throat and 
protecting you against 
infectious diseases, such 
as Influenza and Colds. 


Take a tablet whenever 
you are in crowded 
places. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 
At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 


Genatosan Ltp, LouGuporoucu. 








For 137 years 


Rowland’s Macassar Oil has been a favourite 
dressing for the hair, but its close resemblance to 
the natural oil has caused it to be used more and 
more as something better than a hair dressing. It 
keeps the hair healthy and prevents the encroach- 
ment of. greyness and baldness, and is guaranteed 
free from harmful ingredients. 


Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers — 3/6, 
7/- and 10/6. Red for 
dark hair, golden for 
fair or grey hair. 






pe. Macassar 03] 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C. 1 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Outlook for 1930 


THERE is.a rather striking contrast between the optimism 
which marked the closing of 1929 and the soberness, 
not to say sombreness, with which the financial atmosphere 
seemed to be charged at the end of 1929. At the end of 

1928 the Wall Street boom and even the boom in many 
of. our industrial shares here was still in full progress. 
To-day we are witnessing the after-effects of the Wall 
Street crash and the reactions from our own boom, 
and the net result is a soberness of spirit which causes 
the City to take a very restrained view of the prospects 
for 1930. 

REASONS FOR HEsITATION. 

Moreover, so far as the Stock Exchange is concerned, 
one definite reason for this rather pessimistic feeling 
with regard to the New Year prospects is to be found 
in the fact that there can scarcely be much further 
delay in fixing the date for the settlement in the Hatry 
group of shares, and at the moment of writing there is 
still uncertainty as to whether the position will be 
successfully surmounted or whether, owing to a lack 
of common agreement and compromise, some serious 
difficulties may have to be faced. Personally, I am inclined 
to think that compromise will win the day. Quite apart, 
however, from Stock Exchange matters, the City is 
greatly concerned with regard to the general industrial 
position and it is felt that there has seldom been an 
occasion when an Archbishop of Canterbury has more 
surely put his finger on the spot of a national trouble 
than when in his New Year message last week he referred 
In no uncertain terms to the economic position of the 
country. 

IMPENDING CONFERENCES. 

Without, however, in any way belittling these sober 
views, I am just a little disposed to regard the spirit of 
soberness which the New Year is entered as offering 
the best guarantee against serious mishaps. Much, | 
think, will depend upon the outcome of the political 
conferences with which the year commences. The 
Conference of the Allies at The Hague has now been 
resumed and at that Conference, presumably, the 
final arrangements will be reached with regard to German 
Reparation payments and also with regard to the setting 
up of the new Bank of International Settlements. 
Assuming that the Conference is characterized by general 
amity, with final agreement, much will have been done to 
pave the way for a feeling of confidence with regard to 
international politics and a good beginning will have 
been made in preparation for the Naval Conference 
to follow at the end of the month. And once again, if that 
Conference proves to be successful in the best sense of 
the word, something further will have been done to 
ae gp international confidence generally and, it may be 
1oped, to reduce National Expenditure, in which case the 
net result can scarcely fail to be stimulating to inter- 
national trade and industry. These are, of course, all 
big “ifs,” but they certainly have to be taken into 
consideration in gauging prospects for 1930. 

INDUSTRIAL PRosPEcts. 

Coming now more directly to local industry and market 
conditions, I think that the best that can be hoped for 
our trade during the coming year is that there may be 
some moderate recovery, for the causes contributing to 
the depression have been too numerous and too complex 
for recovery to be immediately rapid and pronounced. 
Imperfect relations between Capital and Labour, imper- 
fect organization of many of our leading industries, 
intense competition on the part of foreign countries, 
actual impoverishment of many of our foreign customers, 
and the heavy burden of taxation on industry, are diffi- 
culties which cannot be overcome in a few weeks, or 
even in a twelve-month. But it may fairly be hoped that 
because the mind of most people is now thoroughly 
concentrated on the problem of industrial depression, 
the year 1930 may sce a beginning of better things. 

RY MonNETARY OUTLOOK. 
With regard to the outlook for the Stock Markets, much 


must depend upon monetary developments, and these in’ 


their turn are likely to be largely affected by developments 
in the United States and in France. At the present 
moment it looks as though the sagging tendency in prices 
in the New York markets might continue, in which case 
there is reason to anticipate easy money conditions in 
New York, with possibly a gradual overflow of money 
to other centres, with a beneticial effect upon high-class 
securities. During the past year France has been a 
great hoarder of gold, and altogether has taken something 
like £80,000,000 trom this country and the United States. 
If those conditions were to continue, it is to be feared that 
no real monetary ease could be looked for in the New 
Year. There is, however, another aspect of the French 
situation which is important to remember, namely, a 
scarcity of long-dated investment securities on the Paris 
Bourse giving a good yield to the investor. In some 
quarters, therefore, the view is held that, having achieved 
these great gold accumulations, the Bank of France may 
in the New Year shape a policy in the direction of opening 
the French market to long-dated Loans of a foreign charac- 
ter. Nor in this connexion, and in considering the mone- 
tary outlook, must it be forgotten that one ot the objects 
of the new Bank of International Settlements is supposed 
to be that of achieving greater economy in the use of gold 
for international settlements, a policy which, if successful, 
should tend in the direction of easier money rates. 
INVESTMENT STOCKS. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that—always 
failing a recrudescence of the boom in Wall Street— 
monetary prospects of 1930 favour somewhat easier 
money rates than those which have prevailed for the past 
year, but not an actual glut of credits. This, in its turn, 
should have a beneficial effect upon British Funds and 
all high-class fixed-interest-yielding securities, though so 
far, at all events, as the early part of the year is concerned, 
I am inclined to think that any important rise may be 
checked by apprehensions with regard to Mr. Snowden’s 
first Budget. Moreover, in that same connexion it is 
impossible to ignore the chances of local conditions here 
being disturbed during the year by uncertainty as to 
whether the country may or may not be subjected to the 
experience of another General Election. 

GENERAL TENDENCIES. 

And what, it may be asked, of the general prospect of 
the Stock Markets as a whole, and especially which, if 
any, are likely to be the popular sections of markets for 
the year? In this respect I am inclined to think that 
conditions may be the reverse of those which have 
characterized markets for the past two years, and even fora 
longer period. I think that for the moment the craze 
for purchasing stocks for the sake of capital appreciation 
only may have passed, and that there wiil be a greater 
disposition to inquire into intrinsic merits, and to pur- 
chase for income rather than for capital appreciation, this 
attitude resulting from the rather bitter experience of 
the past year. No doubt here and there those with inside 
information will be picking up shares which they consider 
likely to rise, but, in the main, I believe that firmness of 
gilt-edged securities will give the general cue to markets, 
and that the disposition will be to seek out all reasonably 
sound securities giving a yield, say, from 54 per cent. 
upwards. This means that prior charge stocks of leading 
industries may come into demand, and until the dividend 
yield gets below, say, 6 per cent., even Home Railway 
stocks will probably be favoured. 

PossIBLE FavourRABLE Factors. 

And at this point I would again draw attention to the 
factor mentioned earlier in this article, namely, the 
important political Conferences to be held earlier in the 
year. If these Conferences should prove successful, 
and if, added to such success, there should be a greater 
disposition on the part of Frince to invest abroad, then 
I think it is reasonable to expect that a good many of the 
better-class foreign securities, giving as they do a fairly 
high yield, may for the time being come into favouy 

(Continued on page 34). 
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COMPANY MEETING... 


LONDON TIN SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


LORD ASKWITH’S REVIEW. 





MR. JOHN HOWESON ON CO-OPERATION. 





Tur ordinary general meeting of London Tin Syndicate, Ltd., 
was held December 30th at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Askwith, K.C.B., K.C. (the Chairman), in 
announcing his impending retirement from the Chairmanship 
and the board, outlined at some length the great and rapid strides 
which the Syndicate had made during his years of office, datin 
from the inception of. the company in 1925. 


By the end of 1927 the ever-increasing production coming undo. 


the Syndicate’s control had impelled them to look more closely 
into the smelting side of the business, and so began their association 
with the Penpoll Smelter. Needing in that connection adequate 
supplies of high-grade Nigerian oxide, early in 1928 the board 
were once more applying’ .energies and resources towards the 
broadening of their sphere of influence in the tin fields of that 
colony, with the result that in March of that year their premier 
Nigerian Subsidiary, Associated Nigerian Tin Mines, completed 
a consolidation which established the ‘ Associated’? Company 
as the largest individual producer of alluvial tin in the Empire— 
a distinction since upheld. Realizing the importance of co-ordination 
within the industry, they redoubled their efforts towards rationaliza- 
tion in Nigeria, as a stepping-stone in the direction of a much 
wider rationalization which, he dared to believe, was now at last 
in prospect. t 

The current year marked tho definite attainment of their first 
big objective in Nigeria, arrangements being concluded early in 
the year whereby the ‘‘ Associated ’”» Company had become largely 
interested in the Kurra Falls Hydro-Electric Concession; cheap 
and dependable power and a reduction of costs must necessarily 
be an integral part of a policy to improve the status of the industry. 
It was unfortunate that the work of the board, while meeting 
with increasing success, should be temporarily set at nought by 
the long-continued recession in the price of the metal, yet savings 
already effected had enabled them to face a price which, only a year 
or two ago, would havg brought nearly all the mining operations 
in Nigeria to a close, and would have thrown the industry back 
five years or more. In due course, however, the reward of their 
labours was certain to become more apparent. 


IMPORTANT ABSORPTIONS. 

In July of this year negotiations for the acquisition of the well- 
known Ropp areas were completed, and a few weeks later a similar 
agreement was concluded with the Bauchi Company, and still 
more recently the board had come to provisional agreements with 
the Mongu and Anglo-Bauchi Companies, four absorptions which 
were eminently sound, technically as well as financially. With 
their affiliate, the Associated Company, they might together claim to 
constitute the vital factor in the Nigerian ‘Tin industry. 

Reverting to Penpoll, and the agreement which had been arrived 
at amongst smelters, the Chairman said that the amalgamation was 
indeed a very real step forward ; he was convinced that its signifi- 
cance would be felt in the tin situation, to the advantage of con- 
sumers no less than producers, in the coming year. 

Summing up the situation, four years ago they had a capital 
of £50,000 and a perhaps precarious effective contact with the tin 
industry. To-day the issued capital of the Syndicate was very 
little short of £1,000,000 with 6,500 individual shareholders ; to-day 
the Syndicate mined as much alluvial tin as any other producer 
in the Empire, and their output of metal had brought them together 
with the largest interests in the industry. (Applause.) Within a 
few weeks, moreover, the Syndicate should be detinitely established 
in a predominant position in Nigeria, reinforced by a situation in 
Malaya of even greater magnitude, and no lesser potentialities. 

REVENUE FROM INVESTMENTS. 

Dealing with the accounts, the Chairman said that, as was 
inevitable in such a year, revenue showed some appreciable set-back, 
but the balance of £192,872 transferred to the balance sheet com- 
pared not so unfavourably with the sum similarly transferred in 
Jast year’s appropriation account. It was interesting to note, 
however, that they had received in dividends more than 2} times 
the sum accruing from that source during the preceding year, 
thcugh naturally revenue from dividends had suffered substantially 
by reason of the much lower price for the metal. There was every 
reason to hope, moreover, that revenue in form of dividends would 
continue to show a steady expansion. 

In conclusion, Lord Askwith said that generally the board’s 
policy had been to make the company the most comprehensive 
tin-producing unit in the world. They had already gone a long 
way towards succeeding in that endeavour. and he would make the 
prophecy that the time was very near when they would get a 
better price for the fruits of their labours. (Applause.) 

Sprit oF CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. John Howeson said he had no mind to minimize the dangers 
and hazards which still beset the path of the tin industry, but 
the spirit of co-operation, without which the industry could not 
hope to prevail against the disorganization that had brought them 
to their present pass, had been born when the producers decided 
upon an Association. That Association had thriven lustily, and 
would enter upon the new year adolescent, full of vitality, and 
ready to do battle for the cause of tin. The leaders of the industry 
to a man had rallied around the flag of co-operative effort. 
(Applause.) : 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


-nearly £1,000,000 with over 6,000 shareholders. 





<n, 
~‘ 


Of course, it has to be remembered that certain of the 
South American countries, and notably Brazil, are just now 
passing through a time of crisis and, moreover, seem likely 
to be fairly heavy borrowers in the near future. Still, in 
the broadest sense, and always assuming an-improving 
outlook in international politics, there are not wanting 
grounds for taking a favourable view of Foreign Govern. 
ment stocks sharing in a general enquiry for securities 
yielding, as I have said, from 5} per cent. upwards. 
Artnur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS Firm. 
FoLLowInG upon the depression during the greater part 


of December, the stock markets wound up the year in tolerably § 


cheerful fashion. End of the year liquidation usually terminates 
a few days before the actual end of December, and there is 
not infrequently a certain amount of buying of stocks during 
the closing days of the month in anticipation of easier mone- 


tary conditions in January. On this occasion, too, investment | 
stocks were helped by the fact of the Bank of England receiving 
a considerable amount of gold, and British Funds and kindred / 
securities left off on Tuesday night with a fairly firm appear- | 
ance. Business in the more speculative markets was restrained, | 


but even industrial shares rallied a little on a steadier tone in 
Wall Street, and Home Railways were supported on dividend 
hopes. 

* * * * 


MONETARY PROSPECTS. 


On the whole, the monetary prospects for January are |” 
fairly good, though whether they will lead to an early reduction | 


in the Bank Rate remains to be seen. 
depend upen the course of the French Exchange and whether 
there is a revival in French demands for gold. During the early 
part of the month, however, further arrivals of gold from the 
Cape, Argentina, and Australia are expected, while with 
the return of Notes from home circulation after the Christmas 
holiday, the Bank Reserve should be showing a strong position 
by or before the end of the month. On the Continent also a 
downward tendency in money rates is noticeable, and during 
the past week it has been announced that the Bank of Belgium 
has reduced its rate of discount from 44 to 34 per cent. 
* * * * 
LONDON Tin SYNDICATE. 
The impending important fusion in the tin industry imparted 


additional interest to the recent meeting of the London 7 


Tin Syndicate. Lord Askwith, who presided, gave a very 
interesting resumé of the great advance the Syndicate has 
made since its formation some four years ago. 
a capital of only £50,000 that capital has since expanded to 
With 
regard to the impending amalgamation, Lord Askwith, 
without dealing with the details of the scheme, made some 
general observations upon the fusion. Among other things 
he pointed out that those responsible for financing the tin 
industry must see to it that markets were not captured through 
stronger and more vigorous organisations on the part of other 
rival metals. Not the least interesting point in Lord 
Askwith’s remarks was his expression of belief that we 
might be nearer a time for better prices of tin. 
* * * * 
NEw ZEALAND AND RIVER PLATE LAND. 
Once again, and notwithstanding the fact that conditions 
in Argentina have been less favourable for some time past, 
the report of the New Zealand and River Plate Land Mortgage 
Company, for the year ended October 31st, is a good one. 
The net profit was £78,116, being practically the same as 
for the previous year. The dividend of 9 per cent. is main- 


Much, no doubt, will ": 


Starting with 7 


tained, while the Reserve is now raised to £330,000, by the — 


allocation of £15,000 from profits. The amount carried for- 
ward is also rather higher at £45,793. The balance-sheet 
shows that loans on mortgage in the River Plate totalled 
£1,450,440 as compared with £1,323,465 a year ago. 
* * * * 
New Capirar IN 1929. 

Naturally enough, the break in Stock Exchange activity 
during the second half of 1929 occasioned a smart reaction in 
respect of capital creations. This is clearly shown in the 
interesting statistics compiled by the Midland Bank. For 
the first half of the year there was great activity in Loan and 
Capital issues ; indeed, for the first two months the figures 
were above those for the same months of the previous year. 
Later on canie the check to flotations, and for the final month 
of the year the total of £5,283,000 marked the lowest figure 
for some few years past. For the entire year the total of 
capital issues in the country was £253,749,000, as compared 
with £362,519,000 for the previous year. "This is the smallest 
total since 1926. Of last year’s flotations £159,000,000 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 

















OVER 2,000 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.I., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal, 
The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 






































LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3 


Over 1,800 Offices in England and Wales, 
and others in India and Burma. 








(30th June 1929) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 351,279,025 
ADVANCES, &. - - 194,193,731 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2 














The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
' is associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited 
Bank of London & South America Limited 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited 
Bank of British West Africa Limited | 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited 


A NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTION ... 
BEFORE 

YOU INVEST— 
INVESTIGATE 


If you investigate the claims of 
various investment media and 
compare them with the claims 
of the 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


you will be convinced that the 
“ Abbey Road” affords unquestion- 
able security and a generous yield. 
No investor has ever lost a 1d. piece 
of his capital; the yield is up to 


O 





eo 


FREE OF INCOME TAX 





Over 100,000 discriminating investors have 
































selected this society for their investments. Any 
sum may be invested from 1/-to within £5,000. 
Easy withdrawal —no depreciation. 

ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 


Write for acopy of the Investment Booklet 
to HAROLD BELLMAN, General Manager, 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: 
ABBEY HOUSE, Upper Baker St., LONDON, N.W.1 
City Offices: 101 Cheapside, E.C.2, and 145 Mcorgate, E.C.2 
West-End Office: 108 Victoria St., S.W.1 
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represented issues for use within the United Kingdom ; > 
-. £10,000,000 was represented by issues for India and Ceylon ; ° hd ae | 
£44,000,000 for use by other British countries, while Foreign To men im the fifties 
Loans totalled about £40,000,000. ° ,e 
tae © and sixties 
A DEcLINING REVENUE. ll lised 
The figures of the National Revenue for the first nine It is not generally realise 
months of the current fiscal year are not very encouraging, that for an annual pr emium y 
though they just about fulfil market expectations. Briefly 
stated, Mr. Winston Churchill estimated for a decline in the of £46:12:6 a man aged 355 / 
Revenue for the whole year of £12,000,000, but for the first | |} next birthday can effect a Whole Life 


nine months there is already a falling off of over £16,000,000. 
Moreover, the actual deficit for the first nine months of 
£170,000,000 is someth'ng like £32,000,000 worse than at this 
time last year. However, much may happen during the 
final quarter of the year, and it must be hoped that cither 
by an increase in the Revenue or by savings in Expenditure, 
or, perhaps, by both, a better position may be reached by 
March 81st than is indicated by the figures up to date. 
A. W. K. 





Answets to Questions on Popular Misquotations, 
Misunderstandings, &c. 


1. “double,” not “doubly sure.”—Macbeth IV. I. 83. 
Should be gude-willie waught (i.e., a waught. or draught, with good 
will). 3. From Robert Blair (1699—1746), who wrote in his 
poem, The Grave, of “ Visits like those of angels, short and far 
between.” -4. Not in Voltaire’s Candide, but in an old chronicle 
of the Siege of Malta. See Porter’s History of the Knights of Malta 
II. 272.— 5. The word ‘“ proves’? here means “ tests.” Cf. 
St. Paul’s “ Prove all things and hold fast that which is good.” 
This saying is otherwise nonsense, for an exception, so far from 
proving, disproves or invalidates a rule.—— 6. The old French 
proverb, A brebis tondue dieu mésure le vent, which Laurence Sterne, 
in his Sentimental Journey quietly appropriated.——7. None, so 
far as is known. The recital of Gray’s Elegy on that occasion is 
probably a myth.——8. Rime, for it is the direct derivation of the 
Anglo-Saxon vim. Rhyme wears a quasi-Greek dress in order 
(pedantically) to assimilate itself to rhythm.——29. It has no con- 
nexion whatever with buffetier, but simply means an eater of beef. 
—10. Should be “ the sear, the yellow leaf.’’—Macbeth V. 3 
11. No; “nor any drop to drink” (Ancient Mariner). 12. It is 
sheer rubbish. Meikle and muckle are variant forms with the same 
meaning ; ; both mean big. The proverb should run “‘ Mony a little, 
&c.”’——13. “* Simply a well-known fact, that it is no bad thing to 
do”’ (Skeat), 
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Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 


|The Scottish Provident Institution 
There is no risk of Capital Depreciation 


Full particulars and rates for other ages will be sent on application— 


London (City) Office - 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 






under the Distinctive System of 






in a Life Policy 





3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


_Funds eat 000, sini 
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| oW hy do some modern books fetch such high | 
| prices? In general, the first books of any , 
| well-known author are the rarest, and con- 1 
| sequently the most valuable. We want to 





buy the EARLIEST and most FAMOUS books 
of great nineteenth and twentieth century 
authors, in FIRST EDITIONS, in FINE 
CONDITION; and there is probably a sur- 
prising amount of potential capital 7 ing idly 
on your shelves. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 


30 Museum St., W.C. (Phone: Museum 1580) 















E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY 


THE annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry & Co., Ltd., was held 
on December 3lst at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 
Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the chairman), said that 


for fifty years the company had enjoyed a name to be envied, | 


that of supplying immediately the best article and in a square 
deal. The fact that they had entered into the motor business 
and invested a large amount in that new trade was evidence of 
the directors’ faith, not only in the company’s name as an advertizing 
medium, but in the ability of the executive in South Africa to uphold 
the traditions of the company. In less than two years after their 
entering the motor trade a very large turnover was established, 
and a position was reached which necessitated an overdraft quite 
out of proportion to the profits of that section of their operations. 
The directors had, therefore, decided that, if they stayed in the 
trade, it must be confined to more narrow limits well within the 
company’s resources. 

The Board recommended a dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares, and after reserving £1,500 for income-tax they would carry 
forward £2,795. The balance-sheet showed that there were reserves 
totalling £64,000, but it was not proposed that these should be drawn 
upon even for the amount required as a reserve for income-tax. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Country House 
Sewage Purification 


Cesspools cannot purify sewage. 

They septicise sewage, and a septic condition, whether of sewage 

or of the body, is a menace to health. 

Sanitate your garden, your estate, water courses, ponds, by the 

adoption of the Tuke & Bell Semi-septic system of Sewage 

Purification, guaranteed to produce an effluent comparable to 

rain-water in appearance and free from smell. 

Our Installations can be seen in work in every County in the 

Country, 

A list of users in your County will be sent upon application, 
Write for Booklet No. 14, which gives full particulars. 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 














Take advantage of the great demand for New Writers. 
write, 
brought out and made profitable by training in the technique—developing 
originality, 
work, etc., 


in spare time, anywhere, 


in 


WRITING. 


which alone can ensure success, 
has enabled delighted pupils to dispose of thousands of MSS. to leading 
periodicals. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF aveenarnr 


EARN BY WRITING! 


. If you desire to 
the desire almost certainly arises from latent ability, which can be 
style, 
etc. 


finding the subjects Editors want, proper marketing of 
These and all similar matters 


YOU CAN LEARN 
from the L.C.A Simplified Home Study Courses 
JOURNALISM, GENERAL AUTHORSHIP, ARTICLE or STORY 
Though conducted by post, all Courses include the really 


INDIVIDUAL AND PERSONAL TUITION 


has made the L.C.A. world-famous, and 


Pupils write ee wonderful system.” —‘‘ Full equipment for the literary 
journey. Iave secured a liter: ary ye at good salary.”-—‘‘ Am earn- 
ing £250 a year in spare time.’’—*‘ Finest investment i ever made,”"— 
“Just been given the reporting for two papers.”—‘‘ Earnings in 7 
months £213.” 

Editors say:—‘ Your lessons are excellent.’’—‘ Amazing value! "— 

‘Wonderful, the amount of instruction you give.”—I have recom- 
mended your tuition to many people.”’—‘‘ The thoroughly good school.” 
—‘‘Saves aspirants years of profitless plodding. 

Write to-day for Free Prospectus, Specimen Lessons,-and Unique 
Success Guarantee. 





(Dept. S.6.), 37 Albemarle Street, London, W 
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BOOKS 


ON ITALIAN PAINTING 


may now be seen at 


John and Edward Bumpus Ltd., 
350 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


BUMPUS 
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Geen? DA STILLES Your Chemist stocks them 
SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 













THOUGHT, WORK, AND _ AFFAIRS. 
Editor : Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 
NUARY, 1930, 7s. 6d. net. 





REC t ir ADVANCES IN se AEN E: Astronomy; Physics; Biochemistry; 






Geology; Entomology; Agriculture; Animal Nutrition; Prehistoric 
Archaeology. 
ARTICLES: Notes on Resolving Power. By Professor A. W. Porter, D.Sc., 





. “oi By Professor W. z Pycraft. 
By B. R. M. Saner, B.A. 


By H. S. Redgrove, B.A., 


Darwinism versus Lamiarckism. 
xP crreeee, and Raised Beaches, Part II. 
PoPy T. ‘AR SCIENCE: Science and Cosmetics. 

I 







5c The Pe gms of Dvi-Manganese Element of Atomic Number 

45.” By L, G. F. Druce, M.Sc. The Life and Work of Sir Humphry 

| sy “€ Gregory, B.Sc. 

Chemical Research in Czecho Slovakia. Trans-Atlantic Short- 
wave Radio. ‘“‘ The Fading of Radio Signals. Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, The Work for Agriculture of Two Great Englishmen. 
Recent South African Congresses. Adder Blood. A New Pest 
Threatens Australia. American Inventiveness. Notes and News. 

ESSAY-REVIEWS: Fungi. By Dr. Reiss. The Sciences and the Philo- 
sophies, By J. H. Woodger. New Light on the Primitive Vertebrates. 
sy Ch. H. O’Donoghue. 

REVIEWS of 51 Books. 

Annual Subscription (including postage), 31s. 2d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 
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of hospitals or orphanages, 


structure. 


Our 


own country—in 








THE BIBLE AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


How many of the earnest people who give liberally of 
their energies and resources to the philanthropic work 


great social movements as the League of Nations, sufh- 
ciently realize how the Bible stands the silent author 
alike of their ideals and of their motive power ? 


Where would be our unique hospital system and our 
innumerable orphanages had not Christ said, 
much as ye did it unto one of these, ye did it unto Me,”” | 
or told men the wonderful story of the Good Samaritan? | 
How would we to-day have thought internationally | 
had He not preached the Kingdom of God? | 
amelioration of relationships in industry, where is the 


basis if not in His teaching of the Fatherhood of God ? | 


| If the ideas of the Bible are not laid as the foundation, 
you cannot build a strong political and social super- 


which 
distributed nearly 913,000 copies of God’s Word last 
year—needs the Bible more than ever to-day in face 
of the challenge of materialism. 
the heathen world, in which new civilizations are being 
born out of the impact of white and coloured races. 
Help us to spread the great ideas of the Bible by 
sending a contribution to the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY | 
146 — Victoria Street, mene E.C. 4. 


or to the forwarding of 


* Inas- 





In the 


the Bible Society 


But more so does 























can be provided 
£ ] OOO at age 65 or at 
9 death if earlier 
by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 


£91. 55 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such 








ay : assurances than the 
|| Equitable Life 
—' Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


b No shareholders 


No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 


17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

i Paid up Capital ... <i ne $3 ae we £4,500,000 

& Reserve Fund «. £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter we. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


OULD you like to draw—to sketch—to paint? 

cord in line and colour the scenes, incidents and 
personalities of your daily life? With just a little 
initiative, and even the average of ability, 
this fascinating accomplishment which wiil 
pleasure and profit to your enjoyment of life. 

The ability to draw is a more common gift than is genar- 
Many possess it, but only a few have acquired 
which is essential to success. 
that many people nn- 
this latent talent within them has been 
justified time and again by the gratifying success of so many 
John Hassall Correspondence 


ally supposed. 
that training and technique 

The opinion of John Hassall, 
suspectingly have 


R.L, 


students of the 


To re- 


you may acquire 
add so much 







Copy this 
sketch for 


Art School. free criticism, 


By the JOHN HASSALL WAY, you can learn to draw in your leisure hours at 
home through the post, easily and without hindrance to your present occupation, 


You receive individual and personal tuition by an expert. 


learn to create, and even after only a few 
lessons you may—according to the measure 
of your ability and enthusiasm—substan- 
tially increase your income by selling your 
work to the papers. Send a copy of the 
accompanying sketch (or an example of 
your original work), together with the 
coupon below, and you will receive, in 
return, a free but expcrt criticism of your 
artistic ability, and a presentation copy of 
the handsome, illustrated brochure which 
Le in detail all about the JOHN HAS- 
SALL WAY; what it is, what it has done, 
pn pad it can do for you. 


From the outset you 
COUPON—Post Now !— 


Please send me—without charge or 
obligation—a copy of the Illustrated | 
Brochure “The John Hassall Way,” | 
and free criticism of enclosed sketch 
(my own work). 

H9/3 

EEE Ve nneédees causeedededeses 
(in Capitals) 
ADDRESS 
Spectator, 








Jan. 4, 1930. “Age (if under 21).... 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans, 









There is ALWAYS 


Norway. 


SEASON 


Send for 
Official Guide 


EGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, Travel Bureau, Norway House, 
on 23b Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, 


Fast comfortable steamers and trains. 
fares for winter sports visitors. 


Avoid 


disappointment 


plenty of first-rate snow in 


There are no close days, no avalanches, 
no disappointments. 


Good accommodation at 


best sports centres from 10/- to 15/- per day. 
Reduced 
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| A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology and Philosophy. 





“THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


Edited by L. P. JACKS. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Articles. 


The Destiny of the Soul. By W. R. Matruews, M.A., D.D. 
The Division of the Soul. By ¥. M. Cornrorp. 
Tho Faith of the Future. By Sim Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, 
K.C.S.L., LE. 
Is Religion to be Specialised? By W. J. Bryton. 
A Jewish Christian Symposium : 
I. What Jews Think of Christians. 
II. What Christians Think of Jews. 
By Proressor F. C. Burkitt. 
Darwinism: A Reply to the ed of Exeter. 
By Major Leonarp Darwin. 
Tho Reality of Beauty. By Baron von OpPELL. 
Beauty and the Machine. By Rosert Swann. 
ifrederick Denison Maurice (1805-1872). 
By Cuartes Garpner, M.A. 
By Canon T. A. Lacey, D.D. 
By G. Witson KNIGHT. 
By Srpney Srencer. 


By C. G. Monvterrore. 


The Place of Authority in Religion. 
Macbeth and the Nature of Evil. 
Religion, Morality and the ‘‘ Sacred.” 
Survey and Signed Reviews. 





2/6 net. Annual Subscription, 10/- post free. 


Applications from intending subscribers for a free specimen copy 
should be addressed to the Publishers, 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
10 and 12 a — ennai ace W.C. 2. 




















‘PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


SOPHY 
| THE APPEAL TO COMMON ee (I) 
| THE METAPHYSICS 


| THE PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


JOURNAL OF- 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY : 


THE MEANING OF CLASS DISTINCTIONS 
The Rev. J. G. Nunns, M.A. 
OUR PRESENT OUTLOOK IN SPECULATIVE PHILO- 


Professor John S. Mackenzie 


H. Price, M.A., B.Sc. 
OF PLATO 
Professor T. E. Jessop 
SOCIAL MACHINERY AND THE SOCIAL SPIRIT 
Professor Helen Wodehouse 
VEDANTA SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
Kali Prasad, M.A. 


G. B. Brown, M.Sc. 
SCIENCE AND ABSTRACTION 
Professor Leonard Russell 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. Correspondence. 
Institute Notes. 
Annual subscription 14s. net, post free. 


& CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Price 8s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN 














LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 


Cretonnes. 
Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 
Patierns Post Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 





Are You Deaf? 


u can be reliev 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR’ DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
to give relief. THE DRUMS are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 
no wire or string attachment. 

WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, mentioning this paper 


oe aaag D. H. WILSON (Dept. 9 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. Park Rd., Leith, EpinBurGH. me 





ON 1 LEAVING 
$¢HOOL 


AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


SIR CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
knowledge of present-day condi- 
tions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 

‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


1 TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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SPECIAL 
NEW YEAR TOUR TO f 


SOUTH AFRICA | 


BY MAIL STEAMER FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON 
JANUARY 24, 1930 


REDUCED RETURN FARES 


Write for particu‘ars to the 
Head Office: 3, Fenchurch S'reet, London, E C.3. 
West End Agency : 125, Pall Mall, $.W.1. 


WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 
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I appeal 
to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as President 
of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 
Fleets, EDWARD, P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘©OQONE IN A MILLION.’ 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
_Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross” Road, London, W.C. 2. ee 

















STICKS EVERYTHING from ao gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 42d., 6d. and 9d. 


Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK), 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


4id. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 





Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


lime. 


7}% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, ‘Londen, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to enstire insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 

+ENTLEWOMAN with large estate in Southern 
Ireland, quiet district, would like to hear of another 
—or married people—to live with her. Runs _ ped. 
poultry farm. Tuition given if desired, opportunity to 
start on own. Rough shooting, fishing. Terms mod, 
Ref. cach.— Box 1600, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1. 














TO LET, &c. 


XFORD.—Yo be let for next Term or longer, well- 
furnished House, 9 bedrooms, 4 sitting-rooms ; up- 
to-date. Four servants might be left by arrangement. 
Moderate rent to suitable tenant.—Apply to 
Messrs. Brooks & Son, 14 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 











HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
VULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE LTD. of 
) 2 King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 1, specialize in the 
tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for all purposes. 











MEDICAL 


Bb PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of B: , Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
itigestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strekes, are 
amostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 

* Drosil’’ Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. an Agency (Box £), 
26 Sun Street, London, E.C 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
i ca ee Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, 0 
Contidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND) 
WANTED 























Phy ge Lady Secretary can be obtained: at the 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
$.W. 1. 


mNHE 


Telephone Sloane 7798. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


APPOINTMENT oF WARDEN oF ASHBURNE HALL. 

Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
WARDEN of the Ashburne Hall of Residence for Women 
Students. 

Duties to commence on September 29th, 1930. : 
Applications must be sent not later than February 7th 
1930, to the Registrar of the University, from whom | 
particulars may be obtained. 


lot eee OF 








LONDON: 





The Senate invite applications for the following posts : 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR (salary £1,000); SECRE- 
TARY TO THE SENATE (salary £1,060); SECRE- 
TARY TO THE MATRICULATLON AND SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS+ COUNCIL (salary £800); and 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EXAMINATIONS (salary 
£300). Applications must be made by January 15th. 

Particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7 





SPRING 
SUNSHINE 
CRUISES 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise this Spring midst the golden 
lands that rim the sunlit Mediterranean. 


Let the ‘‘ Arandora Star,” most huxur- 
ious of. all cruising liners, which iz 
making five separate cruises, take, you 
where mystery, colour and romance 
abound—to places such as Algiers, 
Tunis, Malta, Corsica, Naples, Venice, 
Athens, etc.—Blue skies, blue seas. 


PY THE BLUE STAR LINER 


(ARANDORA STAR 


No Liner in the World so effectively com- 

bines charm with comfort and luxury as 

the “ Arandora Star.”’ Every Stateroom 

a Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear Games 

Decks, Open-air Swimming Pool, &c. 

Eariy bookings have the choice of Berths. 
Write for full particulars. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
(Gerrard 5671.) 


LIVERPOOL: 10 Water Street. 
GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


] IRKBECK COLLEGE 
f, tos of London), 

Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.I.C, Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Qpen to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free-—For full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which tery | for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


| on™ OFFICE HOME CIVIL, ICS. &e. 
92: . places; 1929 21 laces. 
DAVIES’S, 


5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 
| ae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S8.W. 15. 














DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal : : Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Hoard of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 


‘ECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
iN a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. The courses are comprehensive 
and include languages if required. Vostal courses also 
available. Prospectuses and all information from Mr. 
L.S. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. 
Paige = Paddington 9046. Residential accommodation 
cr giris. 


TFAHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, S.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term, Appoint- 








fPXHE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDIES. 





PRESIDENT : 
The Rt. Hon. The EARt of BALFOUR, K.G., 
SESSION 1929-30. 
The following courses of lectures will be given in 
the Lent term, a begins ~ January 14th: 
CIENCE AND ART 
by Professor S. inmaan. M.A., LL. D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE MORAL LIFE. 
by Professor W. G. DE BuRGH, M.A. 
Full syHabus can be obtained on application to 
The DinecTor OF STUDIES, 88 Kingsway, W.C.2 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ee SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowed 

120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 

tht ro Bowed Ages 8-19. Inclusive fees £77—£83. 

0.T.C. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RICHARDS, M.A. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
ships —An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 


kL OSSALL SCHDOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

for boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 4th, 1930. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply: The 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


\T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
h tion will be held on June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1930, 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30, The Major Scholarship of 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May Ist, There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 


O.M., F.R.S. 




















‘NT. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
kK equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. F. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 


'T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS., 
KESWICK SCHOOL, KESWICK and FRENSHAM 
HEIGHTS, SURREY, will hold a combined exami- 
nation in June for several reduced fee scholarships for 
boys between 9 and 14 years old. No set subjects. 
Oral and written intelligence tests. One scholarship at 
least for musical or artistic promise —Apply SCHOLAR- 
SHIP SECRETARY, St. George’s Harpenden. 








FF\AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 





y Wememaied COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 


Music Scholarship of £35 p.a., increasable to £70 p.a. 
in certain cases, will be offered in March. Usual Scholar 
ship Examination for the award of up to six scholarships, 
also exhibitions, held in June. These are additional to 
reductions for sons of Clergy and Officers. For par- 
ticnlars apply Head-Master. 








«incor SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 


THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL OF THE WEST oF 
ENGLAND Prox BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 To 18. 


Headmaster: BEVAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A. 
Headmistress: Mary WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips. 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Staff. Excellent 
Playing Fields and Garden. 
ae OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, £90. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR. 


\USSEX Highlands—Home School for a limited 
\ number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 5x, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


f IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal,’ Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
“ Watford 616.” 





School for Girls. Tele.: 





EK SDAILBE, 

KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 years. 
Head-Mistress: Miss H. P. AULD, B.Se. (Hons.). 
Thorough general education, preparati ions for examina- 

tions. Good playing fields, “all games. Spring Term 
begins ‘ere 8th—Fer prospectus apply L. G. 
Langwill, C.A., Hon. Secretary, 19 Melvilie Street, 
Kdinburgh. 





001, 
N. 


YREENWAY se 
G T "DEVO 


IVERTON, 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered. annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
L ISLANDS.—Founded 1880. Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-Chairman : Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the School, are » for competition each 
year. All particulars may obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS. 


i" ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
a THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, Pose 








For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head Mistress, or School , Rev. A. G. — 
Memorial Hall, Dostingion Street, don, E.C.4 





ILTON MOUNT OOLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 
\ SCHOLARSHIPS. — An Examination will be 
heldin February, 1930, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarshi will be awarded :—i1. Three value 
£20-£30, for which ali girls between the ages of 12 and 
= except daughters of Sa Ministers, are 

ible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
aie £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standi in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 


\T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL, Church of England. 
i Public School for Girls, Chairman; The Lord Bishop 
ot St, Albans. Vice-Chairman : The Dean of St. 
Albans, Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb, 
and Lond.), Preparation for Universities. Music, 














— for qualified students. Syllabus from the Head- 
aster. 


clergy. Further information can be obtained from the 
Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, 


Domestic Science courses, New boarding house, 
Large playing-fields, Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESs, 
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\T, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
SS ‘SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS (6-18) (tnglish Chureh).- 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food... Fees: | Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


5 om DOWNS . SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. . Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








W Beco pam: 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss M. Davik, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and _ leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


Wentworth College 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


] OLLE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland. 

MAISON DE LA HARPE., In winter (December 
to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 ft.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. 


S, ITZERLAND.—LAUSANNRE, LUTRY, 

h CHATEAU BIENVENUE. | First- class finishing 
school for girls. LanguageS, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 

Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: Melie Rufer. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


le E ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
we YTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABL “ 
STIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c 
given free of charge by MESSRS. Hee THRING 
« CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. Telephone : 
Regent 5873. Educational Agents. stablished 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


odes FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

“Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and ‘Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of eharge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kK advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
Tondon, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of *“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 



































SPECIAL 
WINTER TOUR 
SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 
INDIA 
by 
“CITY OF NAGPUR” |; 


(16,756 tons displacement) 





From London, 
JANUARY 20, 1930, 


Visiting: 
yey pr. ST. HELENA, 
APE TOWN, PORT 
EL AZABETH. E AST LONDON, 
DURBAN, Z ANZIBAR, 
M OMBASA, BOMBA y. 


Returning via Suez to | 
| 





Marseilles and Plymouth. 


Single tickets issued to all 
Intermediate Ports. 


For full particulars apply to: 


| 

| 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL | 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 

| 

| 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 

















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver,. Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition ; ; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or Post to Reet firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove), 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 lb. 1s, 2d, 

per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2}d. per Ib., 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid, Full Erice, post 
ree.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol 


Fk INEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 3} Ibs, 
1/8 ; 7 Ibs. 2/9 ; 10 Ibs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan, 
A pd, —R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


ede Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old 
fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 
cartons, 7 lb. 3s. 8d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BLG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old ‘Teeth, 
also Old Gold,- Jewellery, ete.—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. ** 8,” 130 Baker Street, W.1. 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, ard should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remit- 























tance, by Tuesday of each week. | Discounts :— 
24% for 8 insertions; 5° % for 13; 74% tor 26; and 
10% for 52 





H+ E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
| OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes ; ‘delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; - 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped ; _ 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 173. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


\ RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-oif 
a Garments.—“* Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex. 














EAN AUTHOR! Write Articles, stories, &c. Learn 

this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 

ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8.” free trom 

London College of Authorship, 37 (8.), og St., W. 

—the School that GUARANTEES SUC A short 
trial MS. may be sent for ree Criticism, out given. 


EAKN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free. —REGEN NT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexec uted. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (€), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 








EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. ‘weed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 


| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 

Also all kinds of Shetland Wooilies, hand- knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8; 247, Wm. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 











UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
F and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by_ well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 





N .S.S. typed 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss 
Pollard, 36 Ampthill Sq., NAWV.1. Museum 3965, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required, Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.*V.1, 











SWISS RESORTS 


ee 4,738 ft.—The Bellevue. Lnglish 
Clientele. All Winter Sports. From 18 frs. ine. 

















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 














T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
x Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


1 UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO, 





Best situa- 





tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom, 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 

ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 


dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff, 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h, and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





N ATLOCK.—Smedleys, Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro, 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrims. Write for Illus. Prospectus, 


*Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: “‘ Smedley’s, Matlock.’* 





VHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (175 59). 


4 XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ec, 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


tee (S. Devon)—Maer Bay Hotel. Facing sea. 
In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis. 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 


JAIGNTON (Devon)—Redcliffe Hotel, 4 acres garden, 
facing Torbay. H. & €. water and radiator heating 
in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 


S: DEVON.—Priv. fam. receive guests ; very comfort- 
h able house ; modern conveniences ; large gdn ; sea, 
river and historic town. Excellent train serv ice. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Moderate. Box 1344 Spectator. 


TFFORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class, Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
Hot and cold wafer and radiators in all rooms, 
Xmas Prog. 














cuisine. 
Rooms with baths, Garage for 100 cars. 


rFYORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2118, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 


TFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Piain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 











neo RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
page residential hotel. Mxcellent cuisine, Spacious 

ooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
Cornwall, 











FPNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


rFNOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
we zolf, bowls & tennis, &c, Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 








EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for eins List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REF eee HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


PRA. 
STREET, W. 


oe St. gina HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





L ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOK, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—S8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. . 





ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St, 
W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrco ns. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





3 ag to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d. or 
2 guineas weekly. 4 
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